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MoDERN science has made two major contributions to ethics. One is biolo- 
gical, the other psychological. The biological contribution is the discovery 
of evolutionary progress, which provides us with a standard of right direction 
external to our individual selves and to our own species. 

Progress is a rare biological phenomenon. In contradistinction to the 
commoner type of trend towards one-sided improvement or specialisation, 
which eventually comes to a dead end, it consists in all-round improvement, 
and its advance is potentially unlimited. 

It is concrete and measurable. It involves increased control by life over 
its environment, increased independence of the changes of that environment, 
increase of knowledge and other psychological qualities, and increase of self- 

regulation and harmonious complexity. 
-The latest step in biological progress was the evolution of conceptual 
thought, of conscious reason and purpose, as embodied in man. Thus it is 
not mere anthropocentrism to assert that man is the highest product of 
evolution to date: it is a statement of simple biological fact. There are, 
however, some other points concerning man’s position relative to evolutionary 
progress which are less obvious. One is the curious fact that the human 
species is now the sole repository of any possible future progress for life. 
As life has evolved, the lines of progress have become progressively restricted. 
When multicellular animals first appeared, they all had reached a new level 
of progress : later, some cut themselves off from further advance by entering 
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on blind alleys, such as the fixed, vegetative existence of the polyps and 
corals or the headlessness and radial symmetry of the starfishes and other 
echinoderms. Similarly, the evolution of warm blood, mother’s milk, and 
intra-uterine development put all mammals on to a new level of progress ; 
but the majority of them speedily became non-progressive by embarking on 
the limited advance of this or that specialisation. The progress of restriction 
has now gone so far that all future progress hangs on the thread of the human 
germ-plasm. It is a biological impossibility for any other line of life to 
progress into a new dominant type—not the ant, nor the rat, nor the dog 
or ape. 

The other point is that, with the evolution of man, the character of pro- 
gress becomes altered. With human consciousness, values and ideals 
appeared on earth for the first time. The criteria of further progress must 
include the degree to which those ideal values are satisfied. The quest for 
truth and knowledge, virtue and goodness, beauty and esthetic expression, 
and its satisfaction through the channels of science and philosophy, mysticism 
and morality, literature and the arts, becomes one of the modes or avenues 
of evolutionary progress. A tendency in this direction had been manifested 
earlier in evolution. On the whole, biological progress in its later stages had 
been more concerned with self-regulation rather than with power, with 
independence of the changes of the environment than with control over it. 
The introduction of ideal values makes it possible for this tendency to go 
further. We may anticipate that in the remote future human control over 
the environment will become increasingly devoted to securing greater inde- 
pendence, greater freedom from material exigencies, and both of them 
together to securing a greater degree of self-realisation and of the satisfaction 
of human values. 

It is also important to note that biological progress demands no special 
agency. Like specialisation or adaptation, it can be perfectly well 
accounted for in terms of natural selection, It would take too long to justify 
this statement in detail: I must ask my readers to take it for granted as the 
finding of modern biology. Biological progress, in other words, does not 
demand the intervention of a conscious Divine purpose, nor the operation of 
some mysterious life-force or élan vital: like most other facts of evolution, it 
is the automatic result of the blind forces of reproduction, variation, and 
differential survival. Newton’s great generalisation of gravitational attrac- 
tion made it possible and indeed necessary to dispense with the idea of God 
guiding the stars in their courses; Darwin’s equally great generalisation of 
natural selection made it possible, and necessary, to dispense with the idea of 
God guiding the evolutionary courses of life. 

Finally, the generalisations of modern psychology and comparative 
religion makes it possible, and necessary, to dispense with the idea of God 
guiding the evolutionary courses of the human species, through inspiration or 
other form of supernatural direction. 

The present culmination of the thousand-million-year sweep of biological 
progress is the human species, with all its defects and mistakes. Thus the 
highest and richest product of the cosmic process (or at least the highest of 
which we have any knowledge) is the developed human personality. It is 
among individual men and women that we must search for our exemplars. 
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A corollary of the facts of evolutionary progress is that man must not 


- attempt to put off any of his burden of responsibility on to the shoulders of 


outside Powers, whether these be conceived as magic or necessity, as life- 
force or as God. Man stands alone as the agent of his fate and the trustee of 
progress for life. To accept his responsibility consciously is itself an important 
step towards more rapid progress. Here is a field where a philesophy based 
on the scientific outlook is of the utmost practical importance. 

The most perplexing problem, or at least that which most perplexes our 
present age, is the problem of values, the question of moral certitude. Many 
serious thinkers feel that it is the loss of the “‘ ethical universals,” with which 
Christianity had equipped western civilisation, which has created the grave 
moral perplexities of the present. 

This is where modern psychology enters the picture. For a justification 
of our moral code, we no longer have to have recourse to theological revelation, 
or to a metaphysical Absolute ; Freud in combination with Darwin suffice 
to give us our philosophic vision. The great contribution of Freud was the 
discovery of the Unconscious Mind. What matter if logicians assert that the 
phrase is a contradiction in terms ? It is now firmly established that through 
the process known as repression, desires and ideas, emotions and purposes, 
can be forced out of consciousness, or at least out of contact with the main 
organisation of consciousness which we call the self or ego: they are then 
‘*in the Unconscious ”—in other words, we are no longer able to be con- 
scious of them; but in the Unconscious they continue operating just as if 
they were ordinary processes of the mind, and they are still able to influence 
the conscious life of the ego in the most varied ways. 

Repression is the banishment from consciousness of desires and ideas 
which produce otherwise intolerable conflict. It is a special form of what 
psychologists and neurologists call inhibition. The repressed ideas are so 
intolerable that consciousness will not even recognise their existence or 
examine them rationally ; yet they are so powerful that they distort the 
consciousness. They may manage to enter, in suitably disguised forms, into 
the very forces of the mind which aid in their repression ; they may lead to 
a neurotic conflict which is indefinitely prolonged because the consciousness 
refuses to meet its adversary face to face ; they may emerge under the guise 
of perversions, sublimations, compulsions, or mere oddities of behaviour. 
Most important for our purpose, the conflict has to be resolved by irrational 
methods, since it is never faced in the light of conscious reason; emotional 
force must be met by emotional force. This is accomplished by the develop- 
ment of what the psycho-analysts call the super-ego, a mental construction 
embodying not only the repressive forces, but also the feelings of guilt engen- 
dered by the conflict. From another angle, the super-ego may be looked on 
as the injection (introjection is the psychologists’ technical phrase) of external 
authority into the infant’s developing personality. There it takes root 
under the form of a sense of moral compulsion. To complete the story, we 
may add that it is often re-projected outwards, so to speak, in the form of a 
jealous God, an absolute moral law, an infallible Fiihrer, or some other 
externalisation. 

The process by which it is generated follows some such pattern as this. 
The child has to submit to the thwarting of some primitive impulse at the 
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hands of authority—normally its parents. This thwarting of a strong 
impulse brings about feelings of anger (the psychologist generally speaks of 
“ aggression”) against authority. But the aggressive impulse cannot be 
countenanced: it too will be punished, and in any case the infant is too 
dependent on its parents to be able to tolerate the idea of being emotionally 
cut off from them. Thus the original repressed impulse becomes tinged with 
aggressive feeling, which must also be repressed, and the whole complex 
tinged with a sense of guilt. In many cases the aggression is turned inwards 
and directed against the individual, in the form of rigorous asceticism and 
self-mortification. Even more often it is turned outwards, and directed against 
all manifestations of the original impulse to be seen in others, producing such 
phenomena as the ultra-prudishness of the sexually repressed and the 
vindictive morality of the self-righteous : it is after all much more pleasant 
to persecute evil in others than in yourself. 

The super-ego is thus a rationalisation of the conflict between primitive 
unregulated impulse and the deep infantile need for dependence. It can be 
equated with certain aspects of conscience; it gives the compulsive force 
to taboos, both ritual and ethical; it provides morality with its irrational 
certitudes, and sometimes with an unpardoning ruthlessness ; primitively, 
its strength is bound up with cruelty, and this issues in the idea of punish- 
ment for sin, including expiatory self-torture. It is, in fact, the non-rational 
and emotional element in ethics. 

It has not, I think, been sufficiently recognised that repression is normal 
in man. It is normal because man is the only organism whose mind is 
so constructed that conflict is inevitable. The young child is subjected 
to powerful conflicts even before it can talk and reason, and long before 
it has adequate experience to resolve a conflict rationally. Repression is 
thus an adaptation to conflict, especially to early conflict ; in its absence, 
the degree of assurance necessary for action and adjustment would be 
impossible. . 

Undoubtedly the picture of human psychology given by psycho-analysis 
and other modern dynamic theories is crude and incomplete. But equally 
undoubtedly it is a first approximation to the truth, and as great an improve- 
ment over older theories as was mid-nineteenth-century physiology, for all 
its crudity, over the medizval theory of humors, or Dalton’s atomic theory 
of chemistry, for all its incompleteness, over alchemy and the doctrine of the 
four elements. 

Its importance for philosophy, and especially for ethics, is enormous, for 
it enables us to understand how ethical and other values can be absolute in 
principle while remaining obstinately relative in practice ; and in conjunction 
with our knowledge of evolution, it enables us to reconcile absolutism and 
relativism, by uniting them in the concept of right direction. 

Values appear absolute for two reasons. The first is a result of the 
structure of language.- The very existence of general and abstract terms like 
true and truth seems to imply that an absolute Truth exists, and also that 
there is always an absolute difference between truth and falsehood. This, 
however, is not the case. Truth is only absolute when it deals with the incom- 
plete, such as the abstractions from reality which form the basis of mathe- 
matics. The absolute difference between truth and falsehood only applies in 
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a limited number of situations. In many cases truth is not in any way abso- 
lute, but only more or less complete. The atomic theory of Dalton was true 
in giving a reasonably accurate picture of chemical fact. It was incorrect in 
ascribing indivisibility to atoms; but this does not make it false, only incom- 
plete. The fact remains, however, that man’s capacity for conceptual 
thought makes it more difficult for him to think in relative terms. The 
general and the abstract tend, almost automatically, to become invested with 
the intellectual halo of the absolute. The lesson of science is that this 
tendency should be resisted. Paradoxically, we find that we are enabled to 
accumulate a more complete and a more certain store of knowledge when, as 
in science, we reject the possibility of absolute completeness or absolute 
certainty, and are prepared to abandon our dearest theories in the face of new 
facts. 

What holds for truth, holds also for beauty and goodness. But in the 
case of goodness, in particular, this predisposition to translate the particular 
into the general, the general into the abstract, and the abstract into the 
absolute, is reinforced by another effect—the sense of emotional certitude 
which in its origin is to be traced to the mental mechanisms growing out of 
the need for infantile repression. Thanks to repression, it is natural for us 
not only to think in absolute terms, but to feel in them. The inhibiting 
influences of the super-ego tend to produce an intolerant assurance of being 
right, because only through such an assurance could they have succeeded in 
repressing their opponents into the Unconscious. In so far as they succeed, 
they acquire emotional certitude ; and that emotional certitude, given the 
construction of the human mind, inevitably tends to rationalise itself by 
claiming absolute value. 

Immediately we come to practice, however, we find ourselves plunged 
back into the confusion of the relative. An immediate problem of extreme 
practical importance will illustrate what I mean. Granted that we win this 
war, what will be the right way of treating Germany? The absolute prin- 
ciple of justice makes us feel the demand that crime should be punished. 
But, applied to the Germans, does this mean punishing Hitler, the Nazi 
leaders, all those directly guilty of cruelty and injustice, or the whole German 
people ? Furthermore, the absolute principle of justice conflicts with the 
equally absolute principles of mercy and love. And finally these absolute 
emotional principles come in conflict with the frankly utilitarian principles 
like the greatest good of the greatest number, whose application must be 
decided rationally, and relatively to cireumstances. Would it be best in the 
long run to override the justice due to separate nations by creating a supra- 
national organisation ? Will peace and prosperity and other desirable values 
be best promoted by treating the German people as actual or potential equals 
and collaborators, or by imposing restrictions on their freedom and their 
recovery ? Clearly one course will prove to be more right than another ; but 
in deciding which to adopt, any of the so-called absolute ethical and moral 
principles will only take us a very little of the way. 

The same is true of the individual. As he grows up, he finds that his 
apparently absolute ethical values constantly need the assistance of relativism, 
in the shape of rational judgment in the light of experience, if they are to be 
applicable to particular situations, It is wrong to lie; but we all know 
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circumstances where it is more wrong to tell the truth. It is wrong to take 
life ; but it needs rational judgment to decide whether this applies to war, 
to certain cases of suicide and abortion, to euthanasia, to birth-control. And 
so on. 

In fact, one of the chief tasks before each individual is to make a rational 
and relative adjustment of the-apparent absolute of his primitive ethics 
derived from infantile repression, to the practical realities of life. To accom- 
plish this, it may even be necessary that the original structure of repressed 
and repressing forces be destroyed, whether by some violent emotional or 
religious experience, or by the deliberate “‘ mental operation ”’ of psycho- 
analysis or other form of psychotherapy. 

It is, however, possible to go beyond the individual. The types of repres- 
sion and of the repressing super-ego depend partly on the inherited make-up 
of the infant and of those with whom he comes into early contact, but mainly 
upon social factors—the structure of the family, the methods of child-training 
and education, the general character of the culture into which the child is 
born, its religion, its prevalent ideas of right and wrong. If we can alter 
these, we alter also both the intensity and the mode of expression of the 
irrational, emotionally-felt forces of the super-ego, which tend to confer the 
quality of absoluteness upon ethical values. 

Looked at from the evolutionary point of view, both the individual 
ethical values of the super-ego and the collective ones of the current system 
of religion and morality, are adaptation:, enabling human life to carry on 
without too great a degree of incertitude and inner conflict. This means that 
they must of necessity have some degree of external relevance to the environ- 
ment of fact (social as well as natural) in which they arise, and are bound to 
change as it changes. For instance, so long as infectious disease was sup- 
posed to be a punishment for sin, it was possible to regard sacrifice to the 
Gods as an ethical duty in times of pestilence. To-day this is no longer 
possible, but in return our modern knowledge makes it ethical for us to 
compel the forcible isolation of sufferers from such diseases. Again, under 
the new conditions of Hitler’s aggression and hateful methods of warfare, 
many convinced pacifists have changed their strong ethical belief that war is 
always wrong: I know one such man, a distinguished thinker, who has been 
thus converted in spite of the strength of his pacifist convictions, for which 
he went to prison during the last war. ; 

In the light of these facts, the dilemma of ethics begins to look rather 
different. The absoluteness of ethical values turns out to be apparent 
only, springing partly from the feeling of certitude or even compulsion 
associated with repression, partly from man’s natural yearning for certitude, 
partly from his language-habits. On the other hand, the inconstancy of 
ethical values revealed by history and anthropology, which is at first so con- 
fusing and distressing, turns out not to be wholly at random. Ethics is 
related, though incompletely and indirectly, to the solid facts of man’s 
environment ;: it is a social adaptation. 

The task before us, as ethical beings, now begins to take shape. It is to 
preserve the force of ethical conviction which springs up naturally out of 
infantile dependence and the need for inhibition and repression in early life, 
but to see that it is applied, under the corrective of reason and experience, 
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to provide the most efficient and the most desirable moral framework for 
living. This will undoubtedly mean radical changes in the early upbringing 
of children, as well as in the methods of education and in accepted religions 
and codes of ethics. For instance, sociologists are beginning to realise that 
existing ethico-religious systems often contain a large element of psychological 
compensation : they compensate for the miseries of this world with the bliss 
of a world to come, they compensate for ignorance of fact with certitude of 
feeling, they compensate for actual imperfections of ethical practice by 
setting up impossible ethical ideals, This is not merely hypocrisy; it is a 
primitive method of self-defence against a hard and difficult reality. 

Again, it is becoming clear that harshness of punishment in early life 
tends to the development of a morally vindictive super-ego : other methods 
are required for the development of a character where the aggressive and 
sadistic impulses are kept subordinate. The most difficult lesson to learn is 
that irrational and intolerant certitude is undesirable. We have seen how 
this applies to truth. The lesson is difficult there also, but science has learnt 
it. It will be even more difficult to learn in ethics : but it must be learnt if 
we are to emerge from psychological barbarism. To cling to certitude is to 
prolong an infantile reaction beyond the period when it is necessary. To 
become truly adult we must learn to bear the burden of incertitude. 

Another serious difficulty is to arouse strong ethical feeling about some 
of the most important moral issues. It is easy to feel strongly about sexual 
behaviour, because certain components of the sexual impulse almost inevit- 
ably become repressed in early life—so easy, in fact, that ‘* morality ” is 
often used to mean sexual morality alone. But it is much harder to have a 
prevalence of strong feeling about social problems such as malnutrition or 
unemployment, because the connection with the repressive mechanism is not 
so automatic. It can be done, however. Through education and general 
social attitude such problems can be linked with a strong feeling about 
the wrongness of cruelty, which in its turn is readily generated by the repres- 
sion of primitive impulses. In addition, of course, the child’s natural sense 
of sympathy can be appealed to and strengthened, and also primitive feelings 
of aggression can be sublimated and canalised into constructive activities. 
But any strong emotional sense of absolute wrongness can only be introduced 
by utilising the fact of repression, with its accompanying load of guilt. 
Society must make rational use of an irrational mechanism in order to create 
the system of values that it wants. 


I would draw some such general and final conclusion as this. A scien- 
tifically-based philosophy enables us in the first place to cease tormenting 
ourselves with questions that ought not to be asked because they. cannot be 
answered—such as questions about a First Cause, or Creation, or what is 
Ultimate Reality. Secondly, it encourages us to think in terms of right direc- 
tion and optimum speed in place of complete but static solutions. At the 
present moment, for instance, it is much more essential to know that we are 
moving with reasonable speed towards certain general types of supernational 
co-operation than to nail some elaborate blue-print of international organisa- 
tion to our mast-head. Thirdly, it is capable of giving man a much truer 
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picture of his nature and his place in the universe than any other philosophic 
approach. Man is now the dominant biological type, and the developed 
human individual the highest product of the cosmic process that we know. 
That is a proud piece of knowledge. It is tempered by the reflection that 
very few human individuals realise a fraction of their possibilities, and that 
in a large proportion, passive or active evil predominates. But the know- 
ledge has important practical bearings. Once we realise that the develop- 
ment of individuals is the ultimate yardstick by which to measure human 
progress, and that it is also the basic criterion of democracy, we can see much 
more clearly how to formulate our war aims and our peace plans. 
The fact that we, all the human beings now in existence, are now the 
_ exclusive trustees for carrying any further the progress already achieved by 
life, is a responsibility which, if sobering, is also inspiring; as is the fact 
that we have no longer either the intellectual or the moral right to shift any 
of this responsibility from our own shoulders to those of God or any other 
outside power. Indeed, that problem which appears to be the most per- 
plexing and distressing, turns out, in the light of a thoroughgoing scientific 
approach, to be full of encouragement. I mean the problem of ethical and 
other values. We have been accustomed to think of these as a scaffolding 
for our morals, conveniently run up for us by some outside agency. Now that 
this is no longer possible, we feel bewildered, unable to conceive of any firm 
moral construction in which we can abide. The truth, however, as shown by 
the extension of scientific method into individual and social psychology, is 
that we create our own values. Some we generate consciously ; some sub- 
consciously ; and some only indirectly, through the structure of the societies 
in which we live. Through a fuller comprehension of these mechanisms, we 
shall be able to guide and accelerate this process of value-creation, which is 
not only essential for our individual lives, but basic to the achieving of true 
evolutionary progress in the future. 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 


LONDON. 
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A NEW REFORMATION. 


THE VERY REVEREND W. R. INGE. 


ORGANISED religion is a potent antiseptic. It prevents gains from being lost, 
and abuses from being removed. It is the last refuge of the savage in us, and 
it guards the sacred fire. It tends to strangle the ideas which gave it birth. 
These either congeal or evaporate, and either process is fatal to them. It is 
the nature of religion to harden into cult, of philosophy to soften into culture. 
The history of religions is almost always a history of decline. Reformations 
are attempts to check or reverse the downward movement, but, as Gibbon 
says, it is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future reformation. We 
talk of “ the * Reformation in the sixteenth century ; but this was no isolated 
phenomenon, but the climax of centuries of abortive revolts. It was a part 
of the Renaissance ; it was a split in the civilisation of Europe; it was the 
beginning of the modern world. It was also a domestic affair of the Latin 
and Germanic races. The Russians, who, by no fault of their own, have been 
400 years behind the west, have not yet had their Reformation. It may be 
coming. A religion which does not go on changing is dead, though only the 
indestructible can change. The ages of faith have been the ages of creativity 
and receptiveness. There is no‘scripture against putting the old wine into 
new bottles. Newman’s summary of Catholic education—“ to pour. truth 
into the mind of a child and then to seal it up in perpetuity ”— is terrible 
blasphemy. Rome has been the model for all totalitarian States. The 
method has a survival value for a time; but its ultimate doom is certain, 
unless humanity is to follow the way of the social insects. 

Christianity had its origin among the vigorous and well-educated peasantry 
of northern Palestine, whose prosperity is described by Josephus. It was not, 
and never has been, a “ proletarian ”’ religion. To assert otherwise, with 
Arnold Toynbee and others, is a misrepresentation due solely to political 
prejudice. The Epistles of the New Testament, the Fourth Gospel, and the 
writings of the second century apologists, were not intended for the “ sub- 
merged tenth.” As Troeltsch shows, the strength of the early Church was in 
the middle class of the towns, though before Pliny the Younger “ many of 
every class ” had joined the Church. The Galileans, though of mixed origin, 
were loyal Jews, patriotic and sometimes turbulent ; but their religion had 
its centre in the synagogue, not in the Temple. Sacerdotalism and the tradi- 
tions of the elders were not congenial to them. Moreover, though they knew 
little of the Hellenised Judaism of the Dispersion, it was not for nothing 
that they lived cheek by jowl with “ Greek ” settlers. Two of the Apostles 
had Greek names. Gadara, the home of Meleager, who audaciously calls his 
birthplace the Syrian Athens, of the satirist Menippus and the philosopher 
Philodemus, was within a long day’s walk of Nazareth. Galilee of the Gentiles 
Vou, XLI. No. 3. 201 x 
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was a possible nucleus not only for Mahdist risings under a Judas, but of a 
revival of ancient prophecy in its purest, most spiritual, and most liberal 
form. Jesus lived, preached and died as a prophet. . His denunciations of the 
Jerusalem hierarchy were not unwelcome to the Galileans ; but his repudia- 
tion of political nationalism was fatal to his popularity. 

The original Gospel, which but for St Paul might humanly speaking have 
petered out as a “ sect of the Nazarenes,” a little Caliphate in the family of 
the Founder, had for its core a religion of personal holiness, trust in God, 
austere but not ascetic living, and an unbounded love or sympathy for our 
** neighbours ” which had never before been given so central a position in 
ethics. In the words of Troeltsch it was ‘ a free personal piety, with a strong 
impulse towards profound intimacy and spiritual fellowship, but without any 
tendency towards the organisation of a cult, or the creation of a religious 
community.” We may add that the disciples of Jesus felt for him an over- 
whelming love, reverence, and devotion which his removal from the earth 
could in no way extinguish. The travesty of his message by Schweitzer, 
Loisy, and the so-called eschatological school, makes him a psychological 
monster, and the continued faith of his disciples quite incomprehensible. 
Dreams about the future, based on no evidence, are never believed heartily 
enough to alter a man’s whole life. 

But the original Gospel, though its essence was spiritual religion at its 
highest, individual, universal and super-national, necessarily included much 
that belonged to the traditional beliefs of Palestine in the first century. 
Among these were belief in a transcendent personal God who governs as well 
as reigns, the idea of a holy nation, either political or religious ; the creation 
of the world in time ; and the expected appearance of a Deliverer, who was 
to reign on earth, perhaps for a thousand years, after which would come the 
general resurrection of the dead with their bodies, the last judgement, and the 
Kingdom of God, not generally identified with “‘ the days of the Messiah,” 
in which the righteous would go to heaven, the wicked to Gehenna. It 
included belief in angels and demons, and in nature-miracles. The influence 
of Persia on some of these beliefs need not be discussed here. Above all, 
Judaism bequeathed to Christianity the sacred books of the Hebrews and 
their rooted prejudice against “ idolatry ”’ in religion. Some of these beliefs 
have faded or survive only as traditional half-beliefs; but the ideas of a 
** city of God,” variously conceived, and of a God who reveals and vindicates 
himself in history, have permanently affected the religious and secular life 
of Christianised Europe. We do not owe it to the Greeks or Romans that 
ours is a religion of faith, hope and love. Nor can we be sure that apart from 
the Hebraic element in Christianity the sense of individual personality as an 
abiding entity would have filled so large a place in European thought. The 
philosophical climate of Buddhism has been quite different. 

By far the greatest revolution in the history of Christianity was its 
transference to the Hellenistic world, mainly the work of St Paul. It is not 
always recognised that this could not have happened earlier or later. Hel- 
lenistic religion, formerly bound up with the politics of the city-State, was 
now individual and universal. Influences from the East had penetrated it 
deeply. The colluvies gentium which now inhabited the empire—‘ Greeks ”’ 
and “ Latins,” no longer Hellenes and Romans, worshipped their own gods, 
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and tended towards a syncretistic monotheism, from which Jews and Chris- 
tians held severely aloof. The former empire of Alexander had been super- 
ficially Hellenised. The Septuagint, the Wisdom Literature, and Philo, not 
to speak of St Paul and the Fourth Gospel, are significant for the hospitality 
of the Jewish Diaspora to,the language and thought of Greece. Even bar- 
barous Parthia listened to Greek plays. But the time came when the back- 
wash of Orientalism submerged Hellenism in Asia. Sassanid Persia not only 
helped to turn the dictatorship of the Cesars into a sultanate, but infected 
Europe with Manicheism, the western version of Zoroaster’s dualism. With 
Mohammed the victory of the East was complete. Islam became the latest 
of the great religions, but in its original form it was not so much petrified 
Judaism, as Westcott called it, as a crude amalgam of Judaism and dehel- 
lenised Christianity. The divine omnipotence again blazed in solitary 
splendour, like the sun over the desert. Christianity has been the least 
Asiatic of religions, and has won very small missionary triumphs in that area. 
It has been expelled from its original home more completely than Buddhism 
from India. So powerful is institutional religion in dealing with reformations. 

Attempts to tear out the Hellenic element within Christianity have always 
failed. Such were iconoclasm and some sectarian movements in Europe. 
The anti-metaphysical school of Harnack, the misologism of fundamentalists 
and Barthians, the sceptical revolt against intellect now so popular, cannot 
last long, unless indeed a ruined civilisation once more barbarises its traditions. 

That the Catholic Church was not the beginning of the Middle Ages but 
the last creative achievement of classical antiquity has often been said. The 
capitulation of Constantine was not a victory of Julian’s “ Galilean ” over 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, but of the Church over the Empire; and it was a 
rather superficial victory. The pagan did not die for his religion, because he had 
no intention of changing it. To this day the masses in southern Europe are 
pagan, far more pagan than their service-books. Even the diva potens 
Cypri shares with her successor the honour of a church at Paphos, dedicated 
to Panagia Aphroditissa. The Greek peasant still puts Charon’s obol in the 
mouth of his dead. As Santayana says of western Catholicism : 


“the miracles and intercessions attributed to the Virgin under one 
title are far from being attributable to her under another. He who has 
been all his life devoted to Loreto will not place any special reliance on 
the Pillar at Saragossa. . . . All this makes a complete paganism within 
the Christian tradition.” 


In the fourth century, as St Augustine admits, philosophic Hellenism 
and Christianity were not far apart. Platonism had only to be supplemented 
by belief in a historical incarnation. But the Hellenistic element in Chris- 
tianity goes back to the very beginning of the Church. The immortality of 
the soul, as opposed to the resurrection of the body ; the worship of Christ 
as acult-hero ; the doctrine of the Logos (though we must not forget the idea 
of the divine Kochmah or Wisdom in the Jewish Dispersion) ; and the two 
great contributions of the Stoa, the royal freedom of the conscience, indepen- 
dent of the State, and the very fruitful conception of an absolute Law of 
Nature, which in modern philosophy is the belief in absolute or intrinsic 
values, are all parts of the Hellenistic legacy. Platonism supplied the founda- 
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tions cf dogmatic theology, and the whole intellectual framework of Christian 
mysticism. A gift of less value was the ex opere operato theory of sacramental 
grace, which Ovid explicitly ascribes to Greece. 
Graecia principium moris fuit ; illa nocentes 
Impia lustratos ponere facta putat. 
A! nimiam faciles qui tristia crimina caedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putatis aqua. 


There is, of course, a third ingredient in western Catholicism—Roman 
imperialism. This is the darkest side of Church history. It is difficult to 
deny the justice of Amiel’s words : ‘‘ The history of politics and religion is as 
insufferable as the history of science is majestic. All the great religions and 
political edifices have crime for their foundation, injustice and fraud for their 
masonry, and human blood for their cement.” Institutional Christianity, 
which had done good service during the Dark Ages in preserving some rags 
and tatters of the old culture, had become a very evil thing long before the 
time of Luther. The only priesthood known to the New Testament is the 
“ royal priesthood ” of Christians generally. St Peter was never “ bishop of 
Rome ”’ ; he lived and died a “ layman,” like his Master. The real apostolical 
succession is in the lives of the saints, a roll in which Rome has a very honour- 
able place. 

Religion is like those chemical substances which are never found pure. 
It is therefore no disloyalty to admit that after being half paganised the 
western Church was half barbarised. The barbarians were converted mainly 
by the immense prestige of Rome and “ Micklegard ” (Constantinople). 
They never understood the world-renouncing side of Christianity, and they 
introduced into it the northern European code of honour, and the ethics of 
chivalry, which are almost grotesquely alien from the temper of the Church 
in the days of “ Decline and Fall.” Matthew Arnold found in modern 
Christianity two elements, which he called Hebraism and Hellenism. But the 
northern European, as Prof. Garrod says, is half a Goth. He does not like either 
the Hellenic or the Hebraic type of character. In his eyes Achilles is a violent 
and sulky savage, Ulysses a Levantine sailor with a wife in every port and 
a lie for every emergency, an amusing rascal. As for David, the man after 
God’s own heart, he was certainly no gentleman. Queen Victoria is said to 
have remarked that if she met King David in‘heaven she would refuse to 
speak to him. The idea of a gentleman, though it is honoured by many 
families of English Romanists, is not really Catholics I was amused by Miss 
Maud Petre’s story of her father, a fine old aristocrat, who, when his priest 
remonstrated with him for remissness in his religious observances, replied, 
** Why should I repeat my vows ? God knows that He can trust the word of 
a gentleman.” But it is instructive to compare Dean Church’s beautiful 
analysis of this ideal—the week-day religion of most Englishmen—in his 
book on Spenser with Newman’s too famous description in his Idea of a 
University, which misses the point all through. Without discussing which 
type is the nobler, it is enough to say that they are alien to each other. 

We cannot understand the Reformation unless we realise that those parts 
of Europe which never belonged to the Roman Empire never fully understood 
or assimilated Latin Catholicism. The Renaissance made a rupture inevitable. 
It began as a religious revival, when the long frost of the Dark Ages melted. 
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Dante,’Thomas Aquinas, and the Franciscans represent the new awakening 
in different aspects. But the heyday of the Renaissance in Italy was a real 
resuscitation of Mediterranean culture, under a system of city States not unlike 
the cantons of ancient Greece. The artistic and literary triumphs of this age 
must not blind us to the orgy of vice, corruption and cruelty which horrified 
visitors to Italy. The triumph of the Papacy over the Empire made western 
Catholicism more and more Latin. Hobbes’ “ ghost ” of the Roman Empire 
was a very substantial revenant. Latinised Christianity became more and 
more repugnant to the northern Europeans. 

The story of reformers before the Reformation need not be told again. 
The attempts may be classified as Catholic, mystical and puritanical. All 
were either crushed or absorbed by the great Church. But secular politics 
deeply influenced the course of events. Nations were becoming self-conscious ; 
in the sixteenth century their sovereigns were less and less inclined to go to 
Canossa. The Most Catholic monarch sacked Rome and imprisoned the 
Holy Father ; the Most Christian king made an alliance with the Grand Turk ; 
the Defender of the Faith divorced his wife without the Pope’s consent. 
There can be no doubt that but for the rivalry of Hapsburg and Valois, 
which made Richelieu play into the hands of the Protestants, the Reformation 
might have been stamped out everywhere or driven underground, as it was 
in France, where at one time it was said to have the sympathy of the majority 
of the population, in Spain and in Italy. 

Luther and Calvin were, after all, medievals. Lutheranism was Pro- 
testantism for good Catholics, as Washington and Jefferson believed in 
democracy for good aristocrats. Lutheranism is probably moribund. The 
detestable doctrine that the State is above right and wrong, which of course is 
as old as Thrasymachus, has brought untold misery upon Europe. Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith, in which fides is practically equal to fiducia, 
is almost unintelligible to the modern mind. It was based on verses from the 
Epistles of St Paul, who none the less “ counted not himself to have appre- 
hended.”” The bibliolatry of early Protestantism survived to ruin the 
evangelical movement in England, and to be a grave stumbling block in all 
the reformed Churches. It is significant that Luther said towards the end of 
his life, “‘ Had I known what I know now, ten wild horses would not have 
drawn me into it.” As for Calvinism, it is simply the Christian form of 
Stoicism, a strong and manly creed, but one which cannot answer in the 
affirmative the fundamental question of the Old Testament, “ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?’ John Stuart Mill’s indignant protest is 
familiar to all. Scientific naturalism has obvious affinities with Calvinism, as 
is shown by the Promethean defiance of Bertrand Russell in his famous essay 
on “ A Free Man’s Worship,” though he does not make it clear either in 
what sense his man is free or in what sense he is a worshipper. Thomas 
Huxley seems to have been of the same opinion. He was probably unaware 
that Hippolytus in the second century applied to the Devil his phrase about 
“ resisting the cosmic process ” (6 dvrimpdrrwy rots Kooptxois), 

The Reformation in England did not owe very much either to Luther or 
Calvin, though Calvinism, with its intramundane asceticism and its recognition 
of trade and commerce as methods of serving God, had a great influence on 
the social life of Scotland and North America ; and Methodism in some ways 
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resembled Lutheranism. The split between Wesley and Whitefield recalled 
the divisions of Protestants on the Continent. English Puritanism was a 
revival of Wyclif’s Lollandry, which was stamped out largely because. his 
patrons were the unsuccessful house of Lancaster. But the Elizabethan 
settlement was intended to rope in all Catholics who would renounce the 
Pope, and all Protestants who were not separatists on principle. It has 
often been pointed out with how little disturbance the different changes were 
made. This was partly because the bulk of the pre-reformation clergy were 
grossly ignorant and illiterate, as is shown by the visitation of the diocese of 
Gloucester in 1551, and partly because it is the nature of schisms to become 
gradually more intolerant, even after all reason for their continuance has 
passed away. Opposition to Rome’s interference and exactions was no new 
thing ; the Spanish peril seemed very menacing ; neither Parker nor Hooker 
had any idea of setting up a new Church. On the whole, the settlement was 
very successful. Until the great Methodist secession, the established Church 
represented the main current of English Christianity. It is often said that 
the Roman Church would not have let the Methodists go. It may be so; 
but, as Troeltsch has shown, the “ sect-type,” though valuable, is very 
intractable. The mystics are seldom rebels, but Puritans are. They reject 
the accommodation by which the Church offers a pass degree as well as an 
honours’ school. They will not admit that the relative law of nature, adapted 
to “a state of sin,” differs widely from the absolute law enjoined by the Gospel. 

Barbarised Christianity, says Santayana, was very different in temper and 
beauty from the pagan Christianity of the south and east. It is the expression 
of a self-discovering genius in a people incidentally Christian. To this day 
we have not achieved a really native civilisation. The whole doctrinal form 
of our religion is irrelevant to its spirit. Its spirit is as independent of Judea 
as of Rome. It lacks the authentic notes of disillusion, humility and detach- 
ment. Protestantism is the faith natural to barbarians, clothed, by historical 
accident, in the language of an adopted Christianity. It is no wonder that 
the peoples once forming the Roman empire resented this new barbarian 
invasion into their imaginations and their souls. 

Santayana is a Spaniard. He despises: the northern barbarians, who 
never take the trouble to get their values clear. His own religion seems to be 
naturalism veneered with sceptical and imaginative poetry. He takes as 
normative for Christianity its withdrawal from a disintegrating classical 
civilisation. Hebraism, however, has never despaired of the world; still 
less can western Catholicism be accused of being “‘ the last sigh ” of a society 
*“* profoundly indifferent to all the business of earth.” Christianity is not 
Buddhism ; it is the religion of energetic and practical Europe, a treasure 
hid in earthen vessels, but a permanent enrichment of the human mind, 
which will survive transient changes of climate in the future, as it has sur- 
vived several in the past. An incarnational religion can be neither pantheistic 
nor nihilistic, but sacramental. ‘‘ Every truth is substance in its own place, 
though it be but a shadow in another place, and the shadow is a true aadew, 
as the substance is a true substance.” 

Nevertheless, it is true that we have not yet found all that we want in 
our religion. It is to be hoped that we never shall, for we are travellers 
through a strange country. If we ever accept Cardinal Newman’s theory of 
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education, quoted above, our religion may win such a success as that of his 
pupils the Nazis, and such final discredit as awaits all who deny Bacon’s 
aphorism: “‘ Truth is the daughter of Time, not of Authority.” 

The opinion is widely held that the chapter of history which began with 
the Renaissance and Reformation is now drawing to a close. All the idols of 
the last century are lying broken at the foot of their pedestals. Christianity, 
it is said, could survive while its moral standards remained unassailed, as 
they were by our Victorian scientists ; but now these standards are openly 
repudiated and derided. Religion has been driven from its last stronghold in 
sexual morality. 

What is the explanation? Has natural science undermined Christian 
mythology, and proved that supernaturalistic dualism is above all theories 
incompatible with the fundamental postulates of science ? This explanation 
was plausible in the last century, but now science itself is shaken in its con- 
fidence, and appeals for support to its old enemies philosophy and religion. 
Our physicists and astronomers are taking refuge in outmoded Berkeleyan 
idealism, because they find the law of entropy both irrefutable and intolerable. 
(A belief is,“* intolerable ’”’ when it contradicts our most fundamental judge- 
ments of value.) Others flirt with pragmatism ; the laws of nature are said 
to be only devices created by the will to live. Whatever suits us is true ; 
truth has no other meaning. Galileo, says Whitehead, was no more right 
than his persecutors. 

The result has been such an outbreak of gross and puerile superstition 
as has not been known sin¢e the Dark Ages. Leading men of science like the 
late Sir Oliver Lodge have plunged into the depths. A generation which has 
invented “ Christian Science,’ and believes in necromancy and astrology, 
need not boggle at the miracles in the Bible. 

My own explanation is different. The brilliant success of Renaissance 
civilisation, especially since the achievements of applied science, has secu- 
larised the hopes and ideals of the western nations as they have never been 
secularised before. The Christian heaven, with its sister the spiritual world 
of the Platonists, has faded into the phantom of an ineluctable law of progress 
and human perfectibility, the last western heresy, as the Romanists justly 
callit. This was the lay religion of the nineteenth century, and it has nothing 
to do with Christianity. 

For those who dare to look the facts in the face, these hopes are finally 
shattered. Contemporary Europe has committed suicide. The sun is setting 
in the west and rising in the east. Asia will have her long deferred revenge 
upon her arrogant younger sister. The reckless squandermania of our 
Government-is the prelude to bankruptcy, the repudiation, in one form or 
another, of public debts. The gifts of panem et circenses to the masses will 
end as they did in the Roman empire. The parasite will destroy its host. 
“* Those wounds heal ill that men do give themselves.” 

The new Dark Age, which may or may not be a long one, will certainly 
generate a revival of religion. But what kind of religion ? We have probably 
had our day as a Great Power, but I do not think that as a nation we are 
degenerate, in spite of the efforts of lay and clerical demagogues to debauch 
the citizenship of the electorate. “‘ When He slew them they sought Him, 
and turned them early and enquired after God.’ I have hopes that the 
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uses of adversity will not be altogether sour, though they can hardly be sweet. 
What are my hopes for a new Reformation ? 

First, humanism, science, and the reformed Churches need ‘no longer be 
enemies, There is no reason why they should not co-operate against vulgarity, 
materialism, faithless scepticism, and superstition. The Churches must 
frankly admit, as ministers of religion, those who attach a symbolical value 
to the traditional miracles in Christianity, though there will, I think, be no 
wish to prevent simple faith from speaking its own language. Miracle, it 
has been said, is faith’s dearest child, though adult faith should put away 
childish things. 

Next, we must be more than content to incorporate in our religion our 
best national ideals. Every great nation has its own contribution to make to 
the symphony of civilisation, its own instrument to play in the great hymn 
of humanity to the glory of the Creator. The world has long recognised that 
our main contribution to the ideal of a worthy character has been the model 
of a gentleman. It does not matter whether we call it Gothic or distinctively 
national ; I think it is the latter. There are some parts of the mind, as of the 
body, which we are chary of naming ; and of late there has been a reticence 
about using this grand old word. I say nothing of the inverted snobs who, 
if they happen to live at ‘“‘ High ”” Wycombe or ‘‘ Upper ” Tooting, will soon 
have to apologise for their address by quotation marks. But there seem to 
be some who have not realised how completely the idea of a gentleman has 
been purged from its earlier associations with heraldry and property in land, 
with urbanely disdainful manners and the notion that some kinds of work are 
beneath its dignity. It is now national property. A bishop and a railway 
porter will be equally indignant if they are told that they are no gentlemen. 
It is far too good a thing to lose. The things that are “ not done ” are almost 
all things that sound Christian morality condemns. It is a most valuable 
national asset. There will be no proletarian revolt in England, because we 
have no proletarians. It is an insult to use this word of our wage-earners. 

Thirdly—and this is where I shall meet with most opposition—we need 
a revival of Puritanism. It will be forced upon us whether we like it or not ; 
for the owners of property are being bled white, and it is frivolous to suppose 
that a nation which depends for its existence on foreign trade can ever be a 
working man’s paradise. We shall have to “ endure hardness”; let us do 
so as “‘ good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” I deprecate the babble about “ material- 
ism,”’ of which most of us are rather tired. There was more intellectual and 
spiritual idealism in Queen Victoria’s reign than there is now. But Disraeli’s 
criticism that “‘we have mistaken comfort for civilisation’? must not be 
forgotten. It is customary to abuse Calvin as responsible for Mr Bottles 
and Mr Gradgrind, and in real life for the evils of “ an acquisitive society.” 
This is most unjust. That Calvinism was the first Christian body to honour 
work as work is to its credit. That it endeavoured to Christianise indus- 
trialism is also to its credit. The temptations of prosperity naturally beset 
those who regard an industrious and self-denying life in our “ calling ” as 
a religious duty, but no one has used sterner language about the misuse of 
worldly goods than Calvin himself. 


‘Those whom the Lord has chosen and honoured with his inter- 
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course must prepare for a hard, laborious, troubled life, a life full of 
many and various kinds of evil ; it being the will of our heavenly Father 
to exercise his children in this way while putting them to the proof. 
Having begun this course with Christ the first-born, he continues it 
towards all his children.” 


There is not the slightest danger that the deceitfulness of riches will trouble 
us again. The question is whether the bait of shorter working hours and 
State-provided comforts, sedulously dangled before the masses by politicians, 
will reduce the country to helpless: misery and barbarism, or whether an 
austere religion and ethics will save at least a “‘ remnant ”’ from the wreck. 
It is to the new privileged class, organised Labour, that the appeal must be 
made. ‘“ Power,” said Lord Acton, “is always abused.” Our new masters 
are neither better nor worse than the oligarchs of the eighteenth century 
and the plutocrats of the nineteenth. Those who have known members of 
the working class individually will certainly not despair of them. But among 
their worst enemies are the court-chaplains of King Demos, who are clever 
enough to say now what might well have been said a hundred years ago. The 
new Reformation must beware of them. 

An Erasmian Reformation, to follow the Lutheran Reformation of 400 
years ago! Yes, that is what we should like to.see; humanism, science, 
even politics, if such a thing were possible, brought into willing captivity 
to the obedience of Christ. But who have been the great pioneers ? Origen, 
condemned as a heretic in the reign of Justinian ; Erasmus, whose books are 
on the Index; Sir Thomas More, beheaded; Bruno, burnt alive. Are not 
the Quakers, as a body, the best Christians now in the world ? They are the 
smallest of all the sects, and they do not increase. “ A popular religion is 
always a corrupt religion,” said Cardinal Newman, the enfant terrible of 
Catholicism. No; we may have an Erasmian Reformation ; I pray God we 
may ; but we-shall never have an Erasmian Church. 

W. R. INGE. 


BRIGHTWELL MANoR, 
WALLINGFORD. 





NATURAL SELECTION AND THE 
LESSER FOLK. 


THe LATE R. R. MARETT, D.Sc., D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 


NATURAL science and moral sentiment are uneasy bed-fellows ; and whatever 
is said about Man in the ambitious form of a world-history will at best be a 
compromise between them, an unwilling concession from both sides at once. 
Natural science views Man as an evolving animal; moral sentiment would 
have him be in essence unlike the beasts that perish, nay, almost God in the 
making. Thus between biology and a philosophy that seeks its consummation 
in a religion of love, there stretches a chasm which mere learning will never 
serve to bridge. Our bodies remain but a crazy vehicle of our souls ; and only 
by living unevenly at two levels, the one a good deal higher and more inac- 
cessible than the other, can we hope to comply with all the necessary condi- 
tions of human welfare. 

Now Darwinism amounts all told to no more than a glorification of the 
lucky fluke. It explains what it can in terms of the survival of the fittest, or, 
as it might be more accurately described, the elimination of the misfits. 
That not only defective individuals, but whole stocks unable to hold their 
own in the struggle for existence, are ruthlessly pruned away from the tree 
of life, without prejudice to its vigour, is postulated as a condition, but as it 
were only a negative condition, of the genetic process. The positive condi- 
tion is that Nature shall supply variations in such excess as to allow for a 
very considerable wastage, on the principle that the richest soil needs most 
weeding. But why this creative exuberance, this dissipation of constructive 
energy ? At this point anyone who shrinks from a crude materialism might 
hope to find room for a teleology—a theory of intelligent purpose. The trouble 
is that evolution is essentially a hit-or-miss affair. A Providence that works 
on so large a margin of error is not to be justified easily. At best we can adduce 
the analogy of experimentation as practised on the human level, but the 
via media thus suggested between blind chance and infallible design will 
hardly fulfil the philosopher’s demand for a reasonable world-order ; even if 
natural science is less impatient of half-truths, so long as they furnish the 
next step forward on its groping way. 

In surveying, then, the general course of human history from the purely 
scientific angle, we must be prepared to dismiss the unfortunate with a vae 
victis. We are mere onlookers coldly registering a fact. There is no call on 
our part to moralise the historical process, either by sympathising with the 
weak, or, conversely, by assuming that every shipwreck implies an incom- 
petent crew. The cleverest of us will sometimes come to grief through no fault 
of his own. Nevertheless, in proportion as Man has advanced in knowledge, 
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and therewith in the power of determining his fate, he can to a like extent be 
made responsible for such mistakes as bring him to ruin; though there must 
be exceptions to any sociological rule. If there is to be a science of world- 
history at all, it must discover and apply principles that transcend the acci- 
dental. Thus to rate human institutions at their relative survival-value will 
at. least conduce towards that coolness of mind which goes with a just judge- 
ment. In short, I am old-fashioned enough to presume that, so long as we 
are content to adopt a purely scientific attitude towards that world of Man 
which actually interests our hearts so much more than our heads, we can do 
no better than abide by the catchwords of the Darwinian biology. In par- 
ticular, the phrase “‘ adaptation to environment ” will sufficiently define the 
policy entailed by the struggle to survive; for Nature’s last word to Man, 
as to the rest of her swarming family, would seem to be “ Fit in, or fall out.” 

What, then, are we to understand by the environment ? Let us assume 
that it stands for the sum-total of our surroundings only so far as these 
actually bear on our vital prospects ; for plainly the sphere of our practical 
interests lies tucked away within the solar system, itself a mere pin-point 
in the chart, of the heavens. Further, this environment has a twofold 
character. There is a sub-human and a human side to it. In other words, we 
must come to terms both with the earth as a habitation and with those fellow- 
men who share it with us.- Here we are chiefly concerned with adaptation 
of the latter variety. Thanks to a long schooling in the industrial arts, Man 
has learnt how to exploit the resources of this well-stocked planet, with the 
startling result that some 2,000 millions of his progeny are to-day supported 
on Nature’s bounty. No doubt the distribution of such material benefits 
leaves much to be desired, if we regard the matter philanthropically. On a 
biological view, however, sheer breeding-capacity is the final test of adapta- 
tion in the only sense that counts. It is by no means only the rich whose seed 
shall inherit the earth. 

And yet when we close with this second, and for our present purpose more 
pertinent, topic, namely, the adaptation that.entitles each of us to a place 
in human society, the distribution of wealth becomes a major problem. 
There is at least this to be said for what is known as “‘ the economic interpre- 
tation of history ” that, even if we do not live to eat, -we must none the less 
eat tolive. True, Man is cursed—or blessed—with a taste for the superfluous ; 
and some of us may even cherish in our hearts the paradox that, given the 
luxuries of existence, we would let the necessaries go hang. But the ascetic 
at least needs his begging-bowl. Moreover, the man who survives in a bio- 
logical sense must look a generation ahead ; and he will never consent to let 
his children starve. It is usual to explain the wanderings of primitive man 
in terms of the food-quest ; but perhaps we are not so ready to recognise 
the workings of the same cause behind the more complicated manceuvres 
of the civilised peoples. Nations that claim “‘ a place in the sun ” are after 
more than a sun-bath. Here, then, we are dealing with a vital sine qua non. 
Sociological science brutally strips Man naked to the skin, so that the many- 
coloured raiment in which the higher culture has decked him out shall not 
conceal the essential animal, who must eat and drink in order to propagate his 
kind. It is no part of its task to lay down values, nor does it therefore ask us 
propter vitam vivendi perdere causas—to trudge along at the economic level 
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and never lift up our eyes towards the stars. But it warns us that, if we 
would establish a new world-order that will somehow control and mitigate 
the struggle for existence as between man and man, a first step must be to 
reorganise the economic life of mankind on a basis of fair give-and-take. 
Otherwise we shall never build to last. 

Now human relations can be classed as internal or external, according as 
either they knit a given community together, or bring that community into 
touch with the rest of the world. Of these two kinds of association, the 
international bond is notoriously the weaker. Even in the modern state, 
however, the equalisation of economic conditions has much further to go 
before that moral unity is achieved in which its true health and strength 
may be supposed to lie. A cosmopolitan justice, on the other hand, is barely 
conceivable in idea, so little has been hitherto done to guarantee the rights 
of the more backward and defenceless peopies. A reliance on slave-labour, 
however fatal in the end, dies hard. So much, then, for what the sociologist 
may well hold with the economist to be fundamental weaknesses of modern 
society, which any New Order must remedy if the human is to evolve into 
the humane. 

Let us proceed to take the omens. In the midst of a great war we might 
be pardoned if we threw up our brief for a client so unregenerate as to seem 
past all claim to another chance. Yet, since we are human, too, and it is 
thus partly a question of self-defence, we shall do well not to treat the case 
as hopeless. In the first place, then, we can plead that, as a community 
battling for its very life, we citizens have to-day become one in outward 
effort and inward spirit, and this in marked contrast to our half-hearted 
devotion to the common cause in peace-time, In the second place, the world- 
wide scale on which the fight is carried on has proved conclusively how all 
human interests are nowadays bound up with one another. If the rival 
generals have to use a map of the globe in making their plans, then surely 
the statesmen of the future will likewise need to rub up their geography, so 
that they may construct highways of intercourse in the place of armed 
frontiers. For the rest, recent inventions, such as wireless telephony and the 
aeroplane, have reduced the dimensions of the habitable earth to those of 
some metropolitan city; and though we may, yearn atavistically for the 
privacy of the cave-man, we are henceforth destined to rub shoulders with 
all and sundry, and may as well seek to acquire the manners of a citizen of 
the world. Here, then, is a situation that has come to stay, and the law of 
biological adaptation demands that we adjust our habits to it. The entire 
history of culture is founded on the improvement of human communications ; 
culture itself being defined as communicable intelligence. Now that we have 
by mechanical means brought the exchange of ideas to such a pitch, it only 
remains for us to reap the spiritual benefits; while any incidental draw- 
backs can presumably be met by taking thought in time. 

Of such drawbacks the chief is the danger lest we become too uniform in 
our opinions, to the detriment of the individual judgement. It would never 
do if all independence of mind were to be swamped as the result of what the 
psychologists have named mass-suggestion—a most potent device only too 
well known to the vendors of patent medicines. Meanwhile, the question 
how far unity and diversity are severally desirable in human experience at 
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its best is by no means a simple one. Thus, considered as ideal conditions 
holding for mankind in general, truth may probably be treated as a constant 
and beauty as a variable; while morality and, with it, religion stand some- 
where midway, in that they would seem to display both absolute and relative 
features at once. But, to descend to lower ground, experience is always 
experiment in actual practice; and “in the multitude of counsellors is 
safety,”’ because no one of them is infallible. 

On such a plea as this, then, I would claim for local developments, that is 
to say, social experiments on a small scale, a full measure of encouragement 
and respect, namely, on the ground that wisdom is justified of all her children 
alike. Only the hardened authoritarians will insist that bright ideas must 
invariably emanate from headquarters. Being of the opposite persuasion, 
I would rather erect my research stations in every corner of the earth, content 
enough if here and there something new came to light that proved eventually 
worthy of the wider world’s attention. Man, like Nature, proceeds according 
to a method of trial and error; and, although his past history is strewed 
with as many wrecks as the floor of the ocean, he can still show a rich profit 
on the net result of his enterprise. We may shed a sentimental tear over these 
casualties, as we do over the passing of the dodo; but there is consolation 
in the thought that the savage as such has made good on the whole, since to 
no one else is our civilisation ultimately due. All of us are alike sprung from 
a race of smallholders; and the digging-stick must be hailed as the great- 
grandfather of the plough. Considering the little folk-who still cling to some 
form of primitive culture, we may well conclude fatalistically that they must 
either modify their way of life, or go; for there will soon be no hiding-places 
left where they could any longer find an asylum. But it ought to count with 
humanity as a matter of family honour that these derelicts should be given 
every chance of re-adapting themselves to modern conditions by easy stages, 
and as far as possible of their own initiative, that is, through a process of self- 
education. Given a sufficiency of native vigour, they will, with considerate 
treatment on our part, not only survive, but even flourish in their humble 
way. Whatever they may preserve of their idiosyncrasy will be all to the 
good. In the general hurry of our civilisation we have thrown aside many 
ornaments with the rubbish, as the folk-lorist soon finds out when he plays 
thedustman. Thus, too, nothing short of a world-bazaar will serve the modern 
artist in his search for fresh patterns, finding them as he does none the worse 
for an occasional touch of the barbaric. So let us protect our rarer birds, 
were it only for the sake of their strange song and their garish colours. When 
the Sparrow killed Cock Robin, the vulgar creature was but flattering his 
own drabness. 

Fortunately, however, there are abiding reasons why we should expect 
the human world to remain tolerably heterogeneous. Three main causes 
may be mentioned in the order in which they are severally capable of defying 
our efforts to control them, namely, climate, race and language. Firstly, 
then, as for those very various conditions of heat and moisture which prevail 
between the equator and the poles, we can neutralise their influence in but a 
slight degree by revolutionising our domestic habits. The northerner who 
so insistently demands a place in the sun might soon have too much of that 
luminary if he tried to breed in the tropics. Though our species can boast 
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a wider geographical diffusion than most of the other animals, it attains this 
end by producing local varieties which show a strong tendency to observe 
their regional limits. Eskimo and Arab, for instance, are almost perfectly 
adapted each to his own habitat ; but to shift them about would soon finish 
them off, tough stocks as they manifestly are. 

Next, race is a princple of human differentiation hardly more amenable 
to regulation on our part than that climatic control to which it is so largely 
subject. True, we are all of one breed in the sense that more or less fertile 
unions are possible between individuals of the most divergent characters. 
Yet whether such miscegenation pays is quite another matter; and, in the 
uncertain state of biological opinion, we can but conjecture that, in order 
to strike a happy mean between the variable and the stable elements in our 
heredity, neither a random promiscuity nor an endogamy that stops just 
short of incest would prove anything but mischievous. Ethnic isolation being 
a thing of the past, the drift towards an indiscriminate panmizia is nowadays 
kept in check mainly by sexual selection, which is at least a quasi-instinctive 
process, and as such a shade more respectable than any conventional race- 
prejudice as a matrimonial agent. Meanwhile, the outward signs of racial 
diversity continue to stare us in the face. It would, however, be far more to 
the point if we could determine how far the same unconformity extends to 
those innate dispositions of the mind with which the educator will always 
try to reckon if he knows his job; seeing that a standardised instruction 
never gets home to anyone. Race is, admittedly, an elusive concept, if 
only because the hereditary bias lies so deep in us all. Yet, inexorable as 
fate, it is ever at work beneath the surface of our lives. To explore this dark 
corner of the sociological field is all the more necessary at this moment when 
a claim to racial superiority is offered as an excuse for an orgy of unscrupulous 
aggression. But it would be no sound answer to maintain that all men are 
born with precisely the same.aptitudes. A better argument is that it takes 
all sorts to make a free world—one in which all original contributions to the 
common stock of the humanities alike deserve a welcome. 

Lastly, language also helps to keep the nations apart. There are as many 
separate domestic circles as there are mother-tongues. Thus the story of 
Babel contains a true moral. The group that shares the same idiom is at 
once consolidated and isolated thereby. By our shibboleths we both stand 
and fall. Nor have our experiments in verbal communication of a “ basic ” 
type, from “ pidgin-English ” to medieval Latin or modern Volapuk and 
Esperanto, done much to dissipate the mutual misunderstandings of a poly- 
glot world. That it therefore amounts to a polypsychic world as well goes 
without saying. Not that this is wholly a bad thing. A people becomes 
most fully and deeply self-conscious in its vernacular literature ; so that its 
old men dream dreams and its young men see visions, to the spiritual enlighten- 
ment and enlargement of all those whom their inspired words are able to 
reach. Only the few experts whose scholarship amounts to a passport are 
free to cross linguistic frontiers ; whereas the ordinary man in his dealings 
with the foreigner has hardly improved on the “ silent trade ” of his remote 
forefathers. But when men can only bark at one another, they are only too 
ready to bite as well. Now the confusion of Babel presumably ended in a 
free fight ; and, if more recently we have built us a tower at Geneva whose 
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top has failed to reach heaven, it may be largely because Providence has not 
yet seen fit to grant us a language common to the whole earth. The writer 
of Genesis, we must at least allow, has put his finger on a vera causa. 

So much, then, for human diversity as a hard fact which the sociologist 
is bound to face, leaving it to our reformers to do what they can about it. 
Nay, from the practical point of view, it may well be the hardest fact that we 
have to tackle, if the biologists are right in supposing that the struggle for 
existence is ever most severe between members of the same species—a law 
not to be abrogated unless we can somehow adjust our breeding to our feeding 
powers. Personally, I find myself in two minds as to how far I want the 
unifying process to go. I aspire to rank as a man of the world; and yet, 
born islander as I am, I cherish my insularity. It is as if I were that half- 
hearted communist who refuses to abolish the family. I appreciate central 
heating, but am never so happy as when I warm my hands at my own hearth. 
Yet, when I thus seek to give my own individuality a chance to develop, I 
am all for granting as much to other people. No human being deserves to 
be treated as a mere item—a so-called “ private” who simply answers to a 
number. Here, however, we are more immediately concerned with what 
may be described as “ ethnic individuality ”—-a somewhat hazy notion, but 
one entirely on a par with that familiar concept of a group-mind on which a 
social psychology is wont vo insist. It comes to this—that every community, 
big or small, is bound to evolve a soul of its own; and with the advantage, I 
should guess, to the small one. Climate, race and language, to mention only 
those minor factors of differentiation, together set up a loom which can turn 
out as many patterns as there are weavers to devise them each according to 
his own taste ; and, if it be but a leisurely hand-loom instead of a whirling 
machine that caters for millions, there will be all the more scope left for the 
creative imagination, which cannot be hurried. Thus, if we make literature 
the test, can the more populous nations beat the record of the little peoples— 
the Jews, the Greeks, or even that handful of stout-hearted men, the Ice- 
landers ? These petty folk have been in large part the makers of the history 
of which mankind can be most proud ; and no account of man’s evolution, 
though it call itself a world-view, could afford to relegate their achievements 
to a footnote. t 

All this will, I daresay, be admitted; but I would go further. As an 
anthropologist I would protest against what I can only call the Europeanism 
of our attitude towards human history in general. We tend to look no further 
than the sporting events of our own cockpit. We may have heard of the 
Scandinavian discoverers of America in the eleventh century ; but the no 
less intrepid voyages of those Vikings of the Pacific, the Polynesians, are 
hardly mentioned in the best academic society. Or, if these gallant souls 
were forsooth but barbarians, what of China, with a culture of longer standing 
than any that we ourselves can show ? All such historical horizons as con- 
strict our gaze would be abolished, were we boldly to embark on a voyage 
right round the human world. Moreover, the genuine historian must refuse 
to be circumscribed not only in space but in time as well. When Homo 
sapiens writes his autobiography, he must not skim over the homely circum- 
stances of his youth. True, the remains of our remoter ancestors are osteo- 
logical rather than literary. But dozens of useful inventions may with 
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certainty be attributed to the stone age; nor can it be doubted that the 
nameless discoverers were the shepherds of very small flocks, all unversed 
in the mysteries of mass-production. Further, during that long foretime, 
which we short-sightedly designate as prehistoric when it really is history’s 
first chapter, not only material but—even more important-——moral progress 
in the pursuit of good was encouraging the primitive man on his venturesome 
way. Marriage and family organisation, law and government, ethics and 
religion, all these were problems only to be solved by much groping in a 
darkness full of terrors, both real and imaginary. All honour, then, be to 
those ancient pioneers who blazed the trails that are now our highways. 

But what of that anachronism the modern savage ? Can a world-history 
have any use for such utter waifs and strays? I began by proclaiming a 
divorce between science and sentiment; but I confess that I have a soft 
place in my heart for those belated representatives of an older dispensation. 
To the man of business they may be no more than a doubtful source of cheap 
labour. To the anthropologist, however, they are veritable documents, 
ancient mariners who have a tale to tell, would we but pause to listen. 
Granted that we are employing an indirect method of history when we venture 
to argue from the man who is merely primitive in type to the man who was 
primitive in the full chronological sense. Yet, precarious though it be, this 
procedure would seem to work well up to a point. After all, the conditions 
of the simple life -are extremely stable ; and the child of Nature, like other 
children, is conservative in his ways with the best of excuses. I should there- 
fore deprecate too drastic a policy, however well intentioned, of interfering 
with his settled habits and convictions, so long as he keeps his more aggres- 
sive activities within certain bounds, Bewildered and disheartened by a 
civilisation which they cannot understand in the least, the weaker types are 
likely to succumb to a sort of taedium vitae all too soon. But the tougher 
types, of which there are plenty, will of their own initiative, but at their 
own pace, conform to the new model; and from the scientific standpoint 
nothing could be more interesting than to watch exactly how they do it. 
Within the British Empire under wise administrators the conduct of native 
affairs proceeds to-day on these lines ; though not entirely to the satisfaction, 
it may be, of certain money-making interests. Here, then, is a kind of local 
development which has great significance for ‘the sociologist; and in any 
world-history of which he approves a corresponding emphasis will be laid 
on such latter-day experiments in that fundamental art of living which 
sufficed for mankind in the youth of the world. 

Turning to our own kind of civilised people, I would devote a final word 
to the method inaugurated by Le Play, whereby the sociologist is led to select 
for intensive study some minor body comprised in the vast organisation of 
the modern state, in the hope that the part will prove sufficiently representa- 
tive to throw a side-light on the nature of the whole. The besetting sin of 
sociology having formerly been to talk at large instead of getting down to 
the facts, here is at least the promise of a more objective, and hence scientific, 
mode of tackling analytically a very complex subject. All I would say about 
the matter now is that any local development worthy of the name ought in 
this way to be given its chance. Big groups have little groups upon their 
backs to wake them up. Nay, every village community is a state in minia- 
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ture so long as it develops a political life of its own. Let it therefore do its 
best to realise a “ tribal self ” that will inspire its citizenship with a common 
purpose ; while a further effort will be to quicken and train a more intel- 
ligent interest in national affairs. As a Jerseyman I myself belong to a star 
of least magnitude in the British quarter of the heavens ; which nevertheless 
the Institute of Sociology was at some trouble to visit, and not, I think, 
without profitable results. Thus the visitors could hardly fail to notice how 
the large measure of autonomy enjoyed under the hereditary favour of the 
Crown has been requited by an immemorial habit of public service, one indeed 
that constitutes the very life of the place. A most distinctive and at the same 
time curious feature, though it accords well enough with British ideas, is the 
working alliance somehow established between ancient forms and the spirit 
of modern times, as if the old bottles positively imparted a richer flavour to 
the new wine. I do not know in how many volumes our world-history is 
going to be written—whether, as in the Eastern apologue, it would burden 
the backs of a long train of camels, or would consist in a single scroll which 
said: “They were born; they suffered; and, one and all, they died.” 
But, given‘a world-history on such an encyclopedic scale as would suit 
the compass of our New Bodleian, I insist on room being found for the brave 
doings of the little peoples, including my own. The Dwarfs may not be so 
beefy as the Giants ; yet I was brought up to believe that they wield a stronger 
magic. 
R. R. MARETT.! 


EXETER COLLEGE, 
OxForpD. 


1 The deeply lamented death of Dr Marett occurred in the interval between the 
printing of this article and the correction of the proof. The article stands word for 
word as it came from his hand.—Epiror. 









LIFE AFTER DEATH: WHAT HOPES? 
E. W. ADAMS, 0.B.E., M.D. 
L 


Wuie the executioner was pounding the hemlock, Socrates told his friends 
that he was assured the dead had an existence and that the lot of the good in 
the hereafter would be preferable to that of the vile. Was he right? Or 
ought we to build our philosophy, as Mr Bertram Russell would have us do, 
‘on the firm foundation of unyielding despair” ? Or ought we, even, as 
some would tell us, receive the report that “‘ dead men rise up never ” with 
joy and thanksgiving ? 

The number of those who deny personal survival after bodily death seems 
in modern times to be increasing, and many objections have been urged 
against it. This notwithstanding, the instinct for survival is still widespread 
and will probably always exist in spite of all the oppositions of science and 
philosophy. Moreover, at the present time, the anguish occasioned by the 
tragic loss of young life would to many seem unbearable were it not for what 
the English Prayer Book terms “ the sure and certain hope of the Resurrec- 
tion to eternal life.” Perhaps a re-examination of some of the objections 
urged against survival may at this time be useful. 

It would appear that some at least of these objections arise from a failure 
of the imagination to envisage the logical consequences which flow from denial 
and a forgetfulness of the implication of certain scientific facts which are now 
well established. ‘‘ Many men to-day are quite content to be just dead when 
they die,” says that charming Chinese essayist, Lin Yutang, in his book, 
The Importance of Living.1 His position and the arguments by which he 
supports it seem to be typical of many persons of a literary rather than a 
scientific cast of mind, and we will therefore deal first with the points he 
raises. 

He appears to couple, quite mistakenly, as we think, a desire for immor- 
tality with a fear of death. This is his first great error, for it is not fear of 
death but love of life and the values it stands for which are ordinarily at the 
root of the desire. Next, he goes on to say that man, if he were only a little 
less selfish, would be content with “immortality of race, immortality of 
work and of influence.” Further, he complains that the Christian refuses to 
be satisfied with the aggregate immortality of the great stream of life “‘ of 
which his own is a tributary ” and which “ flows on to eternity.” Moreover, 
the decent pagan, he insists, does not need the carrot of reward nor the whip 
of punishment to stimulate him to act decently. 

Well, first of all, we will use against him his own phrase : “‘ The Importance 
of Living.”” The Christian is so impressed by this importance that he is quite 


1 Lin Yutang : The Importance of Living. 
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unable to admit that mere life on earth is important enough to be important 
without reference to something larger and finer which lies in the background, 
remembering also, as he does, its niggard term of years and the half-brutish 
plane upon which it is lived. With Sir Thomas Browne, he cannot think 
that this “ pertaining to the sun and elements ”’ is to attain the full measure 
and stature of a man. Unless, therefore, this present world can be regarded 
as a “* vale of soul-making ” where every act may have a significance which, 
as Socrates and others have taught, may help to make or mar an immortal 
soul, the Christian cannot see that life is of any great importance or sig- 
nificance. 

This attitude of his is powerfully reinforced by the teaching of modern 
science. Have these good pagans forgotten that there is no such thing as 
“ immortality of race, of work, of influence” ? No such thing as “ aggregate 
immortality of the great stream of life,” no tincture whatsoever of eternity 
in that stream? Do they deny that a time will come when “ human history, 
however prolonged and however glorious, will be as a tale that is told, with 
no one to tell it and no one to hear it” ?1 Have they not read that this 
material universe is a bankrupt concern living, not upon its interest, but upon 
its capital of utilisable energy which one day will be expended and liquidated ? 
Do they know nothing of the implications of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics ? Has it not been told them that the sum of things is running 
down like a clock and that in so far as we can at present find, there is no hint 
of any agency capable of re-winding it ? 2. Do they not know, to come down 
to matters which more immediately concern us, that our sun is a star far 
advanced in age and, as some think, already giving hints of the final blaze 
which heralds the tragedy of the appearance of a nova among the heavenly 
host ? That a time will come when 


All masterless the thoughts which streamed from man 
In futile orbits round and round shall whirl 
Through the dead Universe . . .? 


No, it is not fear of death but an exquisite sense of the importance of living 
which impels the Christian to deny that he is to be fobbed off with, at most, 
a few dozen years of chequered existence upon this planet. That, and an 
acute appreciation of the appalling destruction of values which would be 
entailed by so feeble a consummation. Let us take, by way of illustration, 
and nearly at random, three stories, the like of which appear almost daily 
in the chronicles of this the greatest of all wars. The first is that of a dying 
scout named Ronald Eke, a fifteen-year-old boy who, after an air-raid, was 
buried beneath tons of debris with both arms and both legs crushed. The 
rest may be told in the words of the account given in the Daily Telegraph of 
date June 80, 1941. ‘‘ Eke told rescuers where to find other occupants of the 
bombed houses. Although in intense pain during his extrication, which 
took a long time, he declared ‘ he was quite all right ’.” Posthumously, he 
has been awarded the Bronze Cross of the Boy Scouts’ Association. 

Now this boy in his personality enshrined the great values of unselfish 

1 See Mr Lionel Curtis in his Civitas Dei. 

* A suggestion, sponsored by Professor Millikan, that the cosmic rays may be such an 
agency does not appear to have received much support. 
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love, courage and devotion, values which have justified ‘‘ whatever gods 
there be” in creating man. Can we believe that such a personality will be 
snuffed out by death, that all that is left is a wild dance of electrons, a mass 
of offensive chemical compounds of which we make haste to get rid? Is the 
Power behind the universe capable of such cynicism as this? ‘“‘ But,” Lin 
Yutang and those who think with him would say, “ he leaves behind him an 
imperishable example, an immortal influence.” No example is imperishable 
no influence immortal, as we have seen. Even taking the short view, in a 
' little while this boy, and countless others like him, will be of the number of 
those of whom it is written “ some there be which have no memorial.” Can 
we bear to think that he should now be a nonentity: that his courage and 
unselfishness should be “ cast as rubbish to the void ” in the inevitable end 
of all temporal things? No! “It is in the eyes of the unwise that these 
seem to die.” 

Again, there was the letter of the young airman, since killed, to his mother, 
which was published in The Times. This youth had attained a beauty of 
character which was a value of supreme importance : he had, to use a mediz- 
valism, “‘ made his soul,” created a thing of price. By the rich sacrifice of 
his young years, knowingly and willingly offered for others, he had risen to 
that high love of which it was said “ greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friends.” Is not such a value as he created 
immortal, does it not contain.in its very essence the promise of imperish- 
ability ? 

Think also of those splendid MacRoberts lads, each one of whom in turn 
gave all that he had, even his life with all its bright treasure of unspent years 
in the cause of the Four Great Freedoms. The thought that their lovely 
and pleasant lives should now be submerged in an amorphous ocean of not- 
being would be too hard to bear. We may be sure that great lady, their 
mother, does not think so. We look for some better thing. ‘‘ For God made 
not death. He created man to be immortal and made him the image of his 
own eternity.” 

These substitute immortalities of which Lin Yutang speaks can, therefore, 
bring but cold comfort. They are mere whistlings invented to keep up our 
courage when passing a cemetery. It is not fear of death, but fear of this 
devastating waste of values which compels the Christian to believe with Plato 
and Paul in things not seen but eternal. Many of us prefer to make that act 
of faith rather than admit that, in the inevitable end of all temporal things, 
every human value will be absorbed in a swirl of anarchic energy or a lump 
of lukewarm coke ! 

We come now to the objection that the doctrine of a future life is unneces- 
sary because decent people will always be decent without the largesse of 
reward or the goad of prospective punishment. Quite so, but apart from the 
fact that we are not all decent, this argument seems to miss the point. We 
may admit that most ordinary people, with a sufficiency of exceptions, are 
at bottom naturally decent and that the doctrine of original sin might well 
be correlated with that of original virtue. One loves the common people 
because so many of them are uncommon. But, apart from all this, and long 
before the Christian era, great thinkers, such as Socrates and Plato, who were 
technically “‘ pagans ” not only thought that the dead continued in another 
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state but that, in this state, the good would have the advantage over the bad. 
This, they imagined, was not so much a matter of reward and punishment 
as an inevitable consequence of the eternal chain of cause and effect. More- 
over, the real Christian does not try to be virtuous to win a reward or escape 
a punishment, but because he is in love with virtue. It is, in his eyes, of 
exceeding beauty and he strains after it as the artist does after the beauty he 
sees. I know this, not of myself, but because now and then I have met with 
some one of those great artists in goodness whom we call “ saints,” whose 
lives have shown what manner of spirit they were of. These do not crudely 
calculate the desirability or undesirability of this or that action by the prob- 
able reward or punishment it may bring in its train. Their reason for refrain- 
ing from actions contrary to the moral law is Joseph’s reason, the greatest of 
allreasons : ‘‘ How can I do this great wickedness and sin against God ? ”’ 

Yet, even in the case of these rare souls, they are not so inhuman as to 
derive no satisfaction from the hope that they may be found worthy to hear 
the “ Well done thou good and faithful servant ” from the lips of a loved 
Master, nor will they refuse to enter into the joy of their Lord. Virtue is none 
the worse from being warmed at the fire of recognition. Virtue is, 
undoubtedly, its own reward, yet it is a somewhat cold and frosty reward. 
But there is fire and heat in the thought that, by obeying the moral law, we 
are pleasing a revered Superior who is not too austere to manifest his appre- 
ciation of our poor efforts. 

When all is said and done, the thought of possible reward or punish- 
ment enters far less into the consciousness of even the average, much- 
stumbling Christian or, for the matter of that, the unconscious Christian than 
our good “ pagans”’ are willing to allow. When, for instance, Strube’s 
“little man ”’ (or “ little woman ”’) performs an heroic deed in an air-raid, 
the idea that he may thereby become eligible for the George Cross or the 
George Medal never so much as appears above the horizon of his mind. 
Nevertheless, should the reward come, with joy he accepts the decoration. 
It represents the homage paid by courage to courage. There is nothing 
ignoble in that. Even so, the saint, though faithful in a few things from love 
of faithfulness alone, should he be made ruler over many things, will not be so 
churlish as to cast his reward in the face of the Giver. Those austere people 
who are too proud to be rewarded are not really magnificent, as they think, 
but merely egregious. 

A different kind of objection is, however, sometimes urged against sur- 
vival. We have ourselves occasionally heard elderly people, to whom life 
has not been too kind, say that when their bodies are laid in the grave, they 
long for nothing better than an everlasting sleep and frankly own that endless 
life would be to them boring and intolerable. One’s heart goes out to them 
in sympathy, but perhaps this attitude of mind is parly conditioned by a 
confusion of thought between time and eternity and partly by too crude an 
interpretation of the orthodox doctrine of the resurrection of the body. They 
import the idea of the weariness of an endless life lived in boundless time into 
a different state of affairs altogether. Mere everlastingness might well be 
boring, but eternal life might be joy beyond compare. For the dimensions 
of eternity are beyond our comprehension—if indeed it is right to speak of 
dimensions at all in this connection—and an eternal life may well imply 
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** Such good things as pass man’s understanding.’’ Probably most philo- 
sophers would agree with Newman’s Gerontius that in eternity “‘ we shall hear 
no more the busy beat of time.” 

As regards the resurrection of the body, these people perhaps have a dim 
recollection at the back’of their minds of the ancient legend of the youth upon 
whom a god conferred immortality but without immunity from growing 
everlastingly older and more decrepit. Now we need not discuss here whether 
a resurrection of the personality implies as a corollary the provision of some 
sort of a body—probably it does—but few persons who seriously consider the 
matter would be able to admit the possibility of the resurrection of the same 
array of electrons, protons and neutrons which are nailed down in the coffin, 
or which are scattered to the four winds in cremation or which become mixed 
up with the electrons, protons and neutrons of some other person should 
fate ordain us to be eaten by cannibals. 

Here, perhaps, we may be pardoned for pointing out that no comfort 
can be extracted from any analogies which may be drawn between sleep 
and death. There is no relation at all between them. For Sleep has her 
domicile in the house of Life. Even Socrates fell into error when he suggested 
to the Athenians that, were there nothing beyond death but a dreamless 
sleep, yet this could not be accounted an evil, since deep sleep was the 
pleasantest of experiences which even the Great King might envy to say 
nothing of ordinary persons. ‘Now the phrases “ eternal sleep ”’ or “ ever- 
lasting sleep ’’ sound well, but, in using them, we unwarrantably borrow the 
warm blanket of sleep to cover the clammy cold of the dark, dank ditch of 
death. Sleep has no significance or value save in connection with awaking 
to life. We do not enjoy dreamless sleep, gua sleep. We enjoy it as an awak- 
ing memory, a background to the delicious pleasantness of arising from it— 
the blissful stretch of the morning hour, the delight of entering again into 
consciousness of the warm.and lighted world, the glorious sense of restfulness 
after a good night, the renewal of life and activity. Sleep is, in fine, the sister, 
not of death, but of life. Everlasting sleep, if such a thing were possible, 
would be not death but life at its lowest level and of zero value. 

As a positive argument in favour of survival, there is some validity in 
that which urges that as we have been given no instincts without means for 
their fulfilment, so our instinct for survival will be gratified also. It is no 
answer to point out that some are lacking in this instinct, for some (although 
but few) have no instinct for sex which is the most universal of all instincts 
save those for food and shelter. Even the Epicureans thought extinction a 
“bitter doctrine ” and Lucretius, the great Roman apostle of the doctrine 
of the Garden, did not bar the possibility that, by the revolutions of chance, 
we might come to live our lives over again, though whether that is any less 
bitter a doctrine than the other is open to doubt. 


II. 

In all honesty, it must be admitted that there remain yet other and greater 
difficulties in the way of belief in survival. We must not, of course, put the 
matter higher than the evidence warrants, Survival is a hope, some of us 
think a very reasonable hope, but the presumption does not attain the status 
of a certainty. This is necessarily so, since we cannot test the hypothesis by 
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' an experiment with death. We may indeed admit, and the present writer 


does admit, that one unique Person, nearly 2,000 years ago did make a 
successful experiment with death, but is it not rather too bold a piece of 
logic to deduce from a unique event which happened to a unique Person 
that a similar event will happen to “all those dead bodies Time hath piled 
up at the Gate of Death ’’? Now, ignoring for the present the pretensions . 
of spiritualism, the nearest approach we can make to an experiment with 
death is provided by the unconsciousness which results from a deep anes- 
thesia, an unconsciousness far more profound than that accompanying the 
profoundest natural sleep. In the former, we are right close to the frontiers 
dividing the territories of life and death, and given a tiny error on the part 
of the anesthetist or an unsuspected weakness of the heart, and we would be 
over. So near to the silent land, can we catch at least a glimpse of its contour ? 


Some have told us that when in this state they have had experiences akin to 


those described by the mystics but, for the vast majority of persons, the 
condition has meant the clean excision of a wedge of consciousness and nothing 
more, Yet the suspension of all conscious life followed by its complete and 
often abrupt return is a marvellous thing, as those who have undergone the 
experience can testify. However, this is not a real experiment with death, for 
we have been alive all the time, though at a very low level. 

The doctrine, therefore, formulates a hope, not a certainty. The English 
Prayer Book does indeed speak of the Resurrection as “ a sure and certain 
hope,” but this use of the word “ certain ”’ involves a contradiction in terms. 
This is just as meaningless as to speak of a “ sure and certain fear.” Uncer- 
tainty, more or less, is of the very essence of both hope and fear. Both 
have their home in the vast no-man’s land which lies between impossibility 
and certainty. We neither hope for nor fear the impossible, and certainty 
renders hope a superfluity. 

How good then is our hope? The most serious objection is that which 
can be drawn from the fact that nature herself gives no hint at all of any 
existence after somatic death. Contrary to what has been thought by some, 
nature does not provide for us even the most distant analogy. The berry of 
corn which is put in the ground must not die if the green blade which bears 
the promise of the ear is to pierce the earth and reward the toil of the sower. 
The emergence of the butterfly from the chrysalis is but a change of state of 
something which was alive all the time. The renascence of nature in the 
spring cannot be used as a symbol save by the poetic fancy. Nothing 
emerges in the spring which happens to have died in the winter. The genera- 
tions pass away and rise again because the hidden life in, the gonads continues 
and is passed on. All the analogies respecting survival so laboriously col- 
lected by Butler from “ the constitution and course of nature ” have a fatal 
defect. In all the instances he brings forward, the one thing which remains 
constant, and which robs his illustrations of any value, is that in every case 
and in all others that can be adduced the living matter continues an unbroken 
line of life, the protoplasmic mainstream flows on uninterrupted as a river 
of life. In spite, too, of Socrates’ curious argument in the Phaedo that life 
arises from death yet, as far back as we can trace matters, the maxim omne 
vivum e vivo holds good, whatever may have been the case in the beginning. 
There is moreover, no hint in nature’s conservation of energy that she has 
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any appreciation of a conservation of values. For here we have, on one side ' 


of the equation, a store of available energy capable of doing useful work, on 
the other a disorganised mob of mutinous molecules. 

Yet though we must not blink these facts, all this need not distress us 
unduly nor cause us to let go our hope. Nature has nothing to say on the 
matter because she knows nothing. It is not her business. Let us look at 
nature rather more closely. The biologist does not view nature through the 
indulgent eyes of a Wordsworth. He sees that she is badly hampered by her 
incurable habit of working in water-tight compartments somewhat after the 
fashion of a carelessly organised government. For example, the Department 
which looks after the wire-worm and leather-jacket obviously has no liaison 
with that charged with the care of the crops. Nor has that which deals 


with the locust race with that which deals with vegetation in general. In ; 


fact, the lowlier the Department, the more relentlessly efficient it seems to 
be. Though, to do her justice, nature does manage to attain, on the whole, 
a rough balance which we disturb at our peril (though sometimes also to our 
advantage), yet it is not wise to employ too narrow a scrutiny into the details 
of her workings if we desire to make poetry about her. To say the least, 
some of her methods of redressing her balances are unpolished. Nature is 
often a very rough house indeed! How, then, can such an organisation, 
barely competent in things temporal, be expected to teach us in respect of 
the things which are eternal ? 

But even if we had to admit, which we do not, that survival after death 
had to be relegated to the category of the improbable—even then we might, 
quite reasonably, refuse to be bludgeoned out of our hope. What a dull and 
insipid thing life would be if we always took probability for our guide! For 
then fools would never rush in where angels fear to tread ; and it is the adven- 
turous fools, not the cautious angels, who have most benefited mankind 
and made most of the -great discoveries. Moreover, the improbability, if 
such it be, of our continuing to exist on another plane is not to be mentioned 
with the improbability that any one of us should have come into existence 
at all. Yet the long shot has come off ! 

We can also call to our aid that mysterious thing called “ faith,” and for 
those who can receive it there is Tertullian’s certum est quia impossibile est. 

In conclusion, we have in this dissertation deliberately avoided theological 
considerations in so far as it was possible to do so. We deny nothing, but 
prefer to leave theology to the theologians. Our hope is indeed fostered by 
theological teachings. It is fortified by the appalling alternative left by denial: 
admission of the extinction of all human values in the forthcoming wreck of 
the physical universe. 


Fortified also by the deathbed experiences of some of the more profitable } 


servants of God. 

I have myself watched the Anabasis, the Up-Going of one or two such to 
the end. For anyone who has had such an experience, it is impossible to 
believe that their faith and love were vain. Just as the ten thousand, in 
view of the sea which would bear them home, uttered their joyful cries of 
“Thalatta ! Thalatta !”’ so we may trust that those others have seen with 
joy their desire when they have topped the last rise. 

Take also the case of William Law, the author of A Serious Call. Of him 
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it is written that he died at the age of seventy-five “ in full vigour of mind 
and in a rapture of joy, singing the Angel’s Hymn.” It is difficult to see 
upon what principles of physiology such an experience can be explained. In 
the penultimate seconds before death, the tired heart is feebly pumping the 
last few ounces of blood to the failing brain which, in the ordinary course, is 
already clouded by mists arising from the “ hollow Vale.” Yet this man, 
and his case is not unique, was at the moment of dissolution as fully alive 
as ever he had been: nay, more, he was in a condition we are accustomed to 
associate with a young heart and young blood. May not such occurrences 
be taken as pointers that conscious life is not so indissolubly dependent 
upon its treaty with matter as “ rationalists ’’ suppose ? May we not even 
suggest that perhaps, in a case such as this, we have indeed a veritable experi- 
ment with death giving a positive answer ? 

And so, taking all into consideration, each one of us may nourish a good 
hope that, when at last he lies bound in the prison-house of death, he will 
hear a Voice of Power give the command to the gaoler: “* Loose him and let 
him go!” And even in the distant halls of Hades that Voice shall be obeyed. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE FOR A 
FUTURE LIFE. 


G. N. M. TYRRELL. 


To speak of a man as a “ believer ” in a particular doctrine conveys the sugges- 
tion that his belief is in some way a little outmoded or remarkable. It may 
be that belief in a future life has now so lost substance that it is justifiable 
to designate those who strongly hold it as “ believers.” 1 At any rate, it is 
certain that F. W. H. Myers believed in a future life with almost passionate 
intensity, and that he acquired his belief from the evidence of psychical 
research. Whether this evidence was strong enough at the time of his death 
to justify his belief, and whether it is strong enough now, is entirely a matter 
of personal opinion. The decision depends, not merely on the weight of the 
evidence itself, but even more on the degree of antecedent probability or 
improbability which each person attaches to the proposition; and this, 
again, depends on his general outlook. 

It is the object of the present article to give a brief outline of the scientific 
evidence bearing on the question of a future life which has accumulated since 
Myers’s death in 1901. During his lifetime, and largely owing to his own 
initiative, a collection was made of several hundred cases of apparitions of 
the dead and of the living, the evidence carefully sifted, and its bearing on 
the question of survival considered. Some progress had also been made in 
the scientific investigation of the mediumistic trance. Since Myers’s death, 
these two lines of inquiry have been carried further, and two fresh lines 
added to them. The first additional inquiry was the development of col- 
lective automatic writing. The second was the experiment of leaving mes- 
sages in sealed letters to be opened after apparent communications had been 
received from the deceased. There is also tb be considered the indirect 
significance of the discoveries of psychical research, taken as a whole. The 
entire range of this work has been carried out by a group of responsible 
people, some of them distinguished, under the organisation of the Society for 
Psychical Research, which Myers was instrumental in founding in 1882. 
The research is eminently scientific and constitutes a new departure in psy- 
chology. It is not to be confused with the sensationalism of mystery-mongers 
or the puerilities of spiritualists. 


I. Tue MeEpIumIsTic TRANCE. 


Two mediums, Mrs Piper and Mrs Osborne Leonard, may be taken as 
representative of the type of medium producing the “ mental ” phenomena 
of the mediumistic trance. The case of Mrs Piper, who was a moderately 


1 See in the Hisspert Journat for January, 1943, “A Believer in a Future Life” 
(F. W. H. Myers, 1848-1901), by the Very Rev. J. S. MacArthur. 
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educated American woman, was under investigation by the above Society 
for about twenty-seven years. In common with all mediums of her type, Mrs 
Piper manifested “ controls,” that is to say relatively permanent personalities, 
or pseudo-personalities, who appear and speak for the ‘“‘ communicators.” 
The communicators themselves (who sometimes dispense with the controls 
and speak directly) purport to be the deceased persons in whom the sitters 
are interested. 

Mrs Piper was examined by a competent group of investigators, among 
whom were William James and Sir Oliver Lodge. The earlier part of the 
material she produced was familiar to Frederic Myers ; but her case continued 
for over ten years after his death. A point of outstanding interest is that 
all the investigators, some of whom were very critical, agreed that by no 
possibility could Mrs Piper have obtained the knowledge she manifested by 
normal means, and that telepathy was the minimum hypothesis which could 
explain it. Nevertheless, a great deal of the material she produced was of a 
woolly and wandering kind; and sometimes it degenerated into downright 
silliness. Her principal control, Phinuit, claimed to be the spirit of a Mar- 
seillais physician ; but he knew no French and next to nothing about medi- 
cine. He was shifty, tricky, untruthful and suggestible and often talked 
arrant nonsense, “ inconsistent, incoherent and altogether impossible.” } 

The most striking of Mrs Piper’s communicators was “‘ George Pelham,” 
who claimed to be a recently deceased New York lawyer, known to the 
investigators as having been greatly interested in Mrs Piper’s phenomena. 
This communicator certainly showed knowledge relevant to the living 
“G. P.,” and manifested in a remarkable way some of his personal traits ; 
but it was a “‘ G. P.” whose mind had lost its edge and showed a dream-like 
futility. In answer to plain questions, “G. P.”” would ramble off into irre- 
levancy. Also the degree of verisimilitude shown by “G. P.” and other 
communicators varied curiously with the time, place and the identity of the 
sitters. It looks very much as if Mrs Piper’s “ controls ’’ were psychological 
puppets, or secondary personalities, of a relatively permanent kind; while 
the ‘communicators ” suggest temporary lay figures, somewhat similar, 
but of a more variable type. Both appeared to acquire information tele- 
pathically, either from those present during the trance, or from living people 
further afield. But the curious feature about the communicator is the way 
in which he varies. It is not merely that he sometimes acquires telepathically 
more items of information than at others. He varies in such a way as to 
become generally more like the person he purports to be; and this in an 
impressive manner. He gives the idea of being a genuinely emergent per- 
sonality rather than of an increasingly good imitation. 

Mrs Osborne Leonard was also a “ control” type of medium, and with 
her a prolonged series of tests was also made. No breath of suspicion ever 
attached to her character (or, indeed, to that of Mrs Piper) ; and the invari- 
able practice of taking full verbatim reports of sittings showed that neither 
could have gained their information from hints dropped by the sitters : 
nor would a complete Gestapo organisation have been able to obtain some of 
the private knowledge revealed. Again, telepathy is the minimum hypo- 
thesis that will suffice. Mrs Leonard’s control is a childish personality calling 
1 Later, however, under new controls, Mrs Piper’s phenomena improved, 
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itself Feda. It has none of Phinuit’s trickiness, but appears to be a hard- 
working and conscientious, if not very intelligent, interlocutor. Feda’s 
communications also bear the marks of the subliminal strata of the per- 
sonality—the roundabout allusiveness, the partial inability to reproduce 
names or to answer direct questions—which generally characterise it. But 
she has been able to give some remarkably true and appropriate facts which 
purport to be dictated to her by communicators in the background; and 
she has shown a startling knowledge of their intimate personal habits and 
idiosyncrasies. On the whole, however, much the same general description 
can be given of Mrs Leonard’s trance-personalities as of Mrs Piper’s, except 
that the former give the impression of being on a higher level. 


II. AUTOMATISMS. 


The problem set by these trance-personalities is not to be lightly dismissed 
by uttering the words “‘ secondary personalities ’’ and “ telepathy.” Indeed, 
telepathy alone, to go no further, contains vast issues for philosophy, once 
it is admitted ; and ultimately for science as well. What are these so-called 
** secondary personalities ’’? Fortunately some further light was thrown 
on this question by a development which began soon after Myers’s death in 
1901. <A group of ladies interested in psychical research cultivated the 
faculty of automatic writing—a faculty not altogether uncommon, though it 
seldom produces material of much interest. In this case it turned out to 
be otherwise. Mrs Verrall, the wife of Dr A. W. Verrall, the Cambridge 
scholar, found after some perseverance that her hand began to write uncon- 
sciously in Latin, and afterwards in Greek, English and some other languages. 
Dr Verrall said nothing, but wrote down three Greek words and sealed them 
up in an envelope. These words, povdmwdAov és ad, had been set for transla- 
tion years before in his Greek Tripos Paper, and, translated literally, may be 
rendered ‘*‘ The One-Horse Dawn.” They refer, apparently, to the one-horse 
car of Dawn as distinguished from the four-horse chariot of the Sun. During 
the next six months, Mrs Verrall’s scripts made obvious and persistent 
attempts to get at the meaning of these words, and sometimes at the sound, 
but never succeeded in writing the words exactly. They worked towards 
them by curious, roundabout chains of allusion and association, rather as one 
does when trying to remember a forgotten name. Then, abruptly, the 
attempts ceased. Mrs Verrall said that the attempts to approximate to the 
words were unmistakable, although, without knowing what the words were, 
they would have been irrecoverable from the scripts. 

Professor Gilbert Murray then tried a similar experiment, but it failed 
completely, no trace of it appearing in the automatic writing. 

This is an enlightening experiment because we are able to see what is 
happening at both ends. It is clear that the idea in Dr Verrall’s mind was 
seeking to express itself telepathically through Mrs Verrall’s automatic 
writing, but could only do so by working among the ideas it found in her 
subliminal and trying to shepherd them by means of their own mutual 
associations into something like a reproduction of the original. After 
fumbling for a long time, the attempt succeeded partially in Dr Verrall’s 
case but failed in Professor Gilbert Murray’s. 
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Certain hypnotic experiments, which had been carried out some years 
previously, had also revealed the difficulty of passing an idea through the 
subliminal regions of the personality, by showing how an idea given to a 
subject under hypnosis emerges in a distorted form. 

After this group of some half-dozen automatists had been established 
(each working independently and in ignorance of the productions of the 
others, and all sending their scripts to a central collector), the communica- 
tions began to take the form of ostensible messages from deceased persons, 
particularly from Edmund Gurney (who died in 1888), Frederic Myers, 
Henry Sidgwick, A. W. Verrall and S. H. Butcher (the latter also a well- 
known classical scholar and friend of Verrall’s). One of the writers, a lady 
known as “ Mrs Willett,” passed into a state of marked dissociation while 
writing, so much so that she may be regarded as being a “ medium ” of a 
new. type. She had no “ control”; she was always herself, and the written 
communications coming through her and signed by Myers, Gurney and others, 
were of a far more lucid and convincing character than any produced by the 
“control ” type of medium. A few brief extracts will illustrate this. On one 
occasion the communicating Gurney, describing some previous scripts, says 
of them : 


** They were allusive. You must get through a good bulk of matter 
to get what you want said from our standpoint. They are not without 
threads of connection. But listen. Those threads extend also in the 
subliminal of automatist. Thus if I would say fire, I, Gurney, might 
make an allusion to Phcebus or Zoroaster. Her subliminal may con- 
ceivably go one better and shove in Salamander . . . Woven strands. 
Pick out the gold thread.” 


It will surely be admitted that here the woolly and sometimes puerile 
character of the control-medium’s messages has disappeared. Gurney speaks 
in a very natural way. He is saying that anyone trying to send a message 
from his standpoint finds that ideas in the subliminal region of the medium 
attach themselves to the idea to be transmitted and deflect it into a wrong 
train of association, Those interpreting the message must try to follow the 
gold thread of the original meaning. This is certainly true, as the “ One- 
Horse-Dawn ”’ experiment, and much other evidence, shows. 

Again, the Myers communicator, writing through another automatist, 
said : 

“The nearest simile I can find to express the difficulties of sending 
a message is that I appear to be standing behind a sheet of frosted glass, 
which blurs sight and deadens sound, and dictating feebly to a reluctant 
and somewhat obtuse secretary.” 


This, again, is clear and sensible ; and there is a great deal more of it. The 
account given by these communicators of their attempts to send messages 
through the automatists ; of their difficulties and of their theory about the 
structure of the subliminal personality, is of fascinating interest.1 

On one occasion a script full of literary allusions was given by the Myers 


1 See Lord Balfour’s Paper entitled ‘‘ The Psychological Aspects of Mrs Willett’s 
Mediumship,’’ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XLIII, pp. 43-318. 
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personality, at the end of which the name Dorr was interjected with almost 
explosive violence. Mr Dorr was an American collaborator. A month later 
the Myers communicator, again sending a message, said : 


“I MYERS made a pun. I got a word I wanted by wrapping it up in 
a QUOTATION. Later I got the word itself after an effort which disturbed 
my machine and which Gurney deprecated as being an exemplification 
of the End justifies the Means . . . Myers. I got the worp in by choos- 
ing a quotation in which it occurs and which was known to the intel- 
ligence of my machine.” 


(For “‘ machine” we must read “ automatist.”) This was quite true. 


On looking back, the quotation before the name DoRR was found. It read : 
‘* There was a door to which I found no key.” The meaning of this quotation 
had not been understood until the Myers personality explained it. 

Whoever these communicating intelligences may be, it is clear that they 
can only get messages through by so marshalling the existing stock of ideas 
in the automatist’s subliminal as to get them to build up some sort of repro- 
duction of what they want to say. Presumably this marshalling is done 
telepathically. Their main object seems to be to persuade us that they are 
independent minds and not puppets who collect telepathic information from 
the living. They do not tell us what their present life is like. On one occa- 
sion the Gurney communicator referred to it, saying that it would be impos- 
sible to find words in which his present life could be made intelligible to us. 
In view of the difficulty of getting through much simpler messages, this may 
well be true. 

On the face of it there seem to be two explanations of these communicating 
intelligences. Either (1) they are literally the deceased persons they claim 
to be, or (2) they are secondary personalities built up within the medium’s or 
automatists’ subliminal selves and impersonating. these deceased persons, 
the material for the impersonations being picked up telepathically from the 
minds of living persons who knew the deceased. But it may be that the true 
explanation is more subtle than either of these. The curious variability of the 
communicating personality, according to circumstances, from the worst 
kind of travesty on the one hand to such clear and natural communicators 
as I have just described on the other, suggests that the second explanation 
may be true, but true only up to a point. It suggests that the medium may 
supply a kind of nucleus or lay figure which does not so much deck itself out 
with scraps of telepathically acquired information as become suffused with 
the original it represents. A good actor is more than a man repeating certain 
lines he has learnt by heart ; there is a sense in which, for the time being, he 
becomes the part he plays. Or, again, “ Philip drunk ” is a different person 
from “ Philip sober ’’; yet in some good sense the two are identically the 
same. So in the case of these communicators, the medium may conceivably 
provide a “‘ vehicle ” out of her own resources ; yet this vehicle may become 
an “emergent vehicle ” by being to a greater and greater degree informed 
by some original. This idea raises in an acute form the problem of the One 
and the Many; but we cannot escape this problem in psychical research. 
It may be that a psychological vehicle can represent its original in one sense 
while, at the same time, being that original in another. The question which 
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faces us is this: What is the nature of that original? Is it a second pseudo- 
personality, formed in the subliminal regions of the living, perhaps col- 
lectively ? Or is it the surviving mind of the deceased person which it claims 
to be ? 


III. Cross-CoRRESPONDENCES. 


This question is not at all easy to answer; but some further light has 
been given by a subsequent development of automatic writing. An attempt 
was made to stimulate cross-telepathy between the group of automatic 
writers in England and Mrs Piper in America, which met with some success, 
The same topic was at times referred to on both sides of the Atlantic. Then 
quite a different phase developed, which was unforeseen and entirely spon- 
taneous. The scripts of the different automatists began to produce comple- 
mentary parts of a single theme. These compound schemes came to be called 
“ cross-correspondences.”’ The idea behind a cross-correspondence is per- 
haps most rapidly conveyed by comparing it with the game of charades. 
Suppose that the sender of a message were to impress one automatist with 
the theme of “‘ Hum ”’; a second with the theme of “ Bug,” and were then 
to hint to a third that the first two scripts should be put together, at the same 
time referring in a veiled way to insincerity and false pretences. He would 
have demonstrated that a single mind was at work, which had split up the 
theme “ Humbug” and distributed it among the three. Moreover, since 
neither “ Hum ” nor “ Bug” taken alone suggests “‘ Humbug,” he would 
have hit on a scheme which could not be put down to cross-telepathy between 
the automatists. This, stated very baldly, is the significance of the cross- 
correspondences, which began to appear in the automatic scripts soon after 
Myers’s death. -The actual themes were taken from classical literature and 
the complementary parts were cross-connected by subtle threads. Very 
considerable classical knowledge was needed to unravel the puzzles ; but the 
chief communicators were ostensibly Myers, Verrall and Butcher, all of whom 
had been accomplished scholars in life. The communicating intelligences 
made it perfectly clear by their comments that they had concocted these 
puzzles deliberately in order to disprove the theory that their communica- 
tions originated in the minds of living persons. Sometimes, when they had 
darkened their meaning too effectively, they would throw out a hint to help 
the interpreters. 

The problem bequeathed to us by the cross-correspondences amounts to 
this. We know that some mind or minds, possessing a knowledge of the 
classics equal to that of Myers, Verrall and Butcher, and an intelligence 
equal to that which was theirs in life, originated and carried out the scheme 
of the cross-correspondences. We know also that these cross-correspondences 
did not originate in the conscious minds of any of the persons engaged in 
these experiments; and, it is reasonably safe to say, that they did not 
originate in the conscious minds of any living persons at all. The question is, 
then, whether the subconscious elements of the group of living persons con- 
cerned in these experiments, either of one single person or of all collectively, 
could have built up these intelligent minds and kept them away from con- 
scious knowledge. We have found subconscious, or para-conscious, elements 
in the personalities of living persons ; but if we are to refer the originators 
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of the cross-correspondences to the subconscious or subliminal regions of 
the personalities of the living persons concerned, we seem to be forced to 
admit that other people’s minds may be duplicated in our own, complete with 
their knowledge, memories and intelligence, and yet that we normally know 
nothing about them. This is surely astaggering assumption ; but what alter- 
native is there between it and the admission that the real Myers, Gurney, 
Verrall, Butcher, etc., are behind the cross-correspondences ? It may not 
be out of place to add that no judgement of value can be formed on this 
question unless some, at least, of the cross-correspondences have been studied 
with close attention. 
IV. SraLep LETTERs. 


Another method of testing whether communications can be received 
from the dead is that of leaving behind a sealed letter. Myers wrote such a 
letter ten years before he died, and for three years after his death passages 
continued to occur in Mrs Verrall’s automatic scripts, which she took to be 
attempts to give the gist of it. But when the letter was opened there was no 
resemblance between its contents and the passages of the scripts. The experi- 
ment was a total failure. Thereupon Mr J. G. Piddington, whose work in 
deciphering cross-correspondences has been of immense value, wrote and 
sealed a similar letter. About four years later some six members of the group 
of automatic writers appeared to be producing a kind of cross-correspondence 
on the theme of “Seven”; and Mr Piddington thereupon revealed that 
“* Seven ’’ was the theme of his sealed letter. It had apparently leaked out 
during his lifetime, thus showing that, as a proof of identity, even success in 
revealing the contents of a sealed letter after death would not be conclusive. 
The failure of the Myers test proves nothing one way or the other, since we 
know by the “ One-Horse-Dawn ” experiment, and in other ways, that the 
passage of any message through the subliminal strata of the automatist is a 
chancy affair at best ; and it is highly probable that many messages fail or 
become side-tracked by linking themselves with false associations. But the 
unwitting success of Mr. Piddington’s experiment is a little disconcerting 
for the survivalist theory, since it looks as if cross-correspondences might, 
after all, be engineered by the subliminal elements of the personality. On 
the other hand, it may be plausibly argued that the “ Sevens ” theme had 
been originated by a conscious mind, and that therefore the case gives no 
proof that cross-correspondences can be subliminally initiated. 

These three lines of evidence are of great importance. If they do not 
clinch the evidence for communication from the dead, itis because they open 
such vast reaches of hitherto unrecognised territory belonging to human 
personality, and such uncharted possibilities. They do not shut the question 
down by supplying it with an answer from the world of physical facts ; they 
leave us gazing into an opening panorama, peopled with question-marks. 
In fact, our attention is turned to the indirect effect of the evidence of psy- 
chical research, taken as a whole. 


V. Tae ‘ Lonc-TERM ” EvIDENCE. 


The work of the Society for Psychical Research has now been continued 
for sixty years and, together with the work of others, has sketched the first 
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outline of the subject. A point has now been reached at which the relation 
of psychical phenomena to the general mass of established fact can be pro- 
fitably discussed. It may be said at once that we can see already that this 
relation will be of outstanding importance for the future of thought, for 
psychical facts refuse to fit into any niche in the existing scientific scheme. 
It is not that they clash with established facts, but that they clash with cur- 
rent scientific philosophy. Since any attempt to understand these discoveries 
at once raises metaphysical problems, psychical research is ineluctably 
bound to philosophy; and the “ long-term” aspect of psychical evidence 
consists in this, that it pillories the metaphysical outlook of science and submits 
it to cross-examination.! Thereby it places the fundamental human problems, 
including that of a future life, in an entirely new setting. It may be that in 
the end the “ long-term ”’ aspect of the evidence will turn out to be the most 
important. 

It is probably on account of the influence of Descartes on European 
thought that philosophers have in general assumed man to be a straight- 
forward compound of two factors, one mental and the other material. The 
resulting problem of the psycho-physical relation has caused them a good 
deal of trouble; but on the whole they have held to this ground. Psychical 
research, however, has shown man to be nothing of the kind. It has shown 
that he does not consist of pure mind tacked on to pure bedy. He consists of a 
vastly complex personality, which more nearly resembles a hierarchy of 
elements, stretching in a gradation from pure self at one extreme to pure 
body at the other. Some of these elements appear to be neither mental nor 
physical, but to possess a character midway between the two. Medical 
psychologists have encountered these levels, but since their aim has been 
therapeutic and practical, they have driven a mine-shaft into the per- 
sonality at one point to extract the ore. They have been content to refer, 
somewhat vaguely and unphilosophically, to an “‘ Unconscious ” ; and have 
omitted to undertake the careful, geological survey which is needed. This 
survey is the main task of psychical research, properly so-called. The reason 
why the properties of the mid-levels of the personality strike us as being 
bizarre is because they belong to a realm of reality which is hidden from us 
in ordinary life. It is hidden, too, from the normal methods of science. In 
sense-perception we use our personality like a pair of field-glasses. We look 
through it and see only the physical world refracted from without. We see 
nothing of the prisms and lenses inherent in us which do the refracting. 
We shall not understand these psychological prisms and lenses until we make 
an effort to form new conceptions to deal with them. Take telepathy, for 
example, the evidence for which it is now impossible to explain away. We 
can already see clearly that this does not consist in the transmission of a 
message from the brain of A through space to the brain of B. The arguments 
against this view are overwhelming. On the other hand, we can begin to see 
dimly the sort of thing which probably does happen. A has in his personality 
a “ mid-level ” factor, which is sub-mental but supra-material. It is not, 
properly speaking, conscious, but is para-conscious—teleological and striving, 
But neither is it material; it has no spatial characteristics. If such a mid- 

1 See the bearing of Telepathic Hallucinations on the theory of sense-perception in a 
paper entitled Apparitions, published by the Society for Psychical Research. 
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level factor in A enters into the right kind of relation with the corresponding 
mid-level factor in B, the result is telepathy ; and since the relation is non- 
spatial, telepathy ignores space. Telepathy startles us because we are not 
used to this kind of relation ; and still more because we are not used to these 
kinds of relata. The relata are always there, since they are constituents of 
our personalities ; but the blinkers of sense-perception hide them from us. 
And it must not be forgotten that, since the whole body of experimental 
science is built on sense-perception, science does not reveal them to us. 

Again, take the still stranger fact of precognition or non-inferable fore- 
knowledge. After a drastic purge of all the weakest cases, the Society for 
Psychical Research has in its collection 188 spontaneous examples of this. 
Chance, as an explanation, may be worked as hard as possible ; but what is 
to be said when a normal young woman dreams that her aunt presents her 
with two artificial right feet, goes afterwards to live with this same aunt as 
a result of totally unforeseen circumstances, and there meets and becomes 
engaged to a young man who has lost his right foot, and who obtains two 
artificial ones ? Moreover, in the guessing technique recently developed for 
testing telepathy, in which the factor of chance is mathematically dealt with, 
foreknowledge of the object. guessed occurs as often as contemporary tele- 
pathic knowledge. No doubt the fact of such foreknowledge will not be 
generally accepted until it has been widely corroborated ; but on present 
evidence it is difficult to doubt that this corroboration will come. 

Psychical research, therefore, is beginning to reveal things which fore- 
shadow a revolution in the cosmic outlook greater than that introduced by 
Copernicus. We may have to part company with Alexander and Bergson 
and those who adjure us to “‘ take time seriously,” and gravely to consider 
the dictum of Kant that Space and Time are “ forms of our sensibility.” 
We may have to admit that the world of the senses is a facade behind which 
lies a reality we do not know. 

This type of philosophy is the antithesis of the common-sense realism 
which now holds the field in science, except for the significant drift in physics 
towards a recognition of the importance of epistemology. It reacts on the 
question of a future life by altering our valuation of its antecedent probability 
or improbability. The greater the subjective, element in the world revealed 
by the senses, the more the observer is already outside that world and in 
some sense independent of it. , 

It should not, however, be supposed that psychical research is merely an 
attempt to obtain evidence for a future life. This evidence, when it occurs, 
despite its great importance, is for the most part spontaneous and incidental. 
The object of psychical research is to make a scientific exploration of human 
personality and to demonstrate its bearing on the philosophical outlook as a 
whole. The problems raised are vast and do not admit of any brief treat- 
ment ; nor does the climate of opinion, still tinged as it is with medievalism, 
appear to be yet ripe for their unbiassed discussion. But the work already 
done has shown the immense importance of the subject, and that it goes 
straight to the foundation on which all civilisation rests—the nature and 
value of the individual. 

G. N. M. TYRRELL. 
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ULYSSES IN HELL. 
AN EPISODE IN THE DIVINE COMEDY. 
SIR WILLIAM MUNDAY. 


THE several episodes which are a notable feature of the Divine Comedy 
are, so to speak, outworks from the main structure of the great epic. They 
stand in much the same relation to the poem, as a whole, as do its chapels 
to the cathedral of which they are an integral part. 

The verses in canto xxvi of the Inferno, in which Dante commemorates 
the last voyage and death of Ulysses, form, like the other episodes in the 
Divine Comedy, a harmonious diversion from the essential theme of the 
poem. But the Ulysses episode has features of its own which illustrate, 
better perhaps than any other of the episodes, the vast range and the noble 
unity of Dante’s thought. 

The position which Ulysses occupies in the structure of the Inferno, like 
that of every other sinner, is carefully designed and is morally significant. 

The Inferno is systematically mapped out in degrees of penal suffering 
in accordance with the sinner’s degree of guilt ; whereas, alike in heathen 
and in pre-Dantesque Christian symbolism, no such distinctions are drawn 
between the several conditions of the lost souls. 

Following Virgil and Dante on their downward path through the ever- 
deepening gloom and anguish of hell, passing from group to group of sinners, 
each more wicked than the last, it is not until we have travelled far down the 
scale of horrors that we come upon Ulysses, the warrior, statesman, navigator 
of Homeric legend, writhing in the agony of a fire that is not quenched. 

Yet having placed him in surroundings of dire shame and torture, Dante 
nevertheless attributes to Ulysses one of the noblest utterances in the whole 
poem, namely his account of the high purpose which prompted him to con- 
ceive, and the dauntless spirit which sustained him to pursue at the cost of 
his life, his great voyage to the “‘ unpeopled world behind the sun.” 

Although Ulysses is coupled with Diomed his former colleague, in eternal 
suffering we may here dismiss Diomed from further consideration. In the 
Iliad, though the two are closely associated, Ulysses is the guiding spirit, 
while Diomed supplies the strong arm to execute the plans of his comrade. 
Dante judges both equally to have offended in the siege and overthrow of 
Troy, but it is the subsequent career of Ulysses alone that interests him : 
the doings of Diomed after the fall of Troy being of no account. 

What then was it in the Trojan campaign that brought Ulysses to hell, 
and what is the significance of the position in which we find him there ? 

The moral system of Dante’s Inferno has been much debated in modern 
times, The clue to the design of the Inferno is to be found in the philosophy 
of St Thomas Aquinas, Dante’s great teacher. 
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The Thomist philosophy, in common with the highest pagan and Jewish 
thought, judged a man not by his actions, but by the motives propelling his 
actions. Neither Ulysses, nor indeed any other pagan, is sentenced by 
Dante to the pains of Hell for his paganism. (Indeed Dante places two exem- 
plary heathens within his Paradiso.) Ulysses is condemned because he has 
sinned against a moral code which is inherent in pagan no less than in 
Catholic philosophy. 

The Inferno is divided into nine circles of sins successively deepening in 
gravity, some of which are subdivided into degrees of the same class of wrong 
doing. These nine circles form two main groups of guilt; the first being 
offences of incontinence or impulse, the second the more terrible sins of 
malice in which are punished the violent, the fraudulent and the traitors 
whose essential evil is that they offend against Justice. In the Convivio 
Dante contends that, while Justice is the highest moral virtue, its contrary 
is the worst of sins. In the eighth circle, the last but one of the awful habita- 
tions of unrepentant sinners and everlasting sufferers, we come upon Ulysses, 
tortured among the Fraudulent Counsellors. 

What is it that has brought upon Ulysses so terrible a fate ? 

Our chief authority for the career and character of Ulysses is, of course, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, those immortal epics which stand out like twin 
mountain peaks in the distant ages of the earliest European literature. We 
are justified in assuming that Ulysses, King of Ithaca, War Lord, husband of 
Penelope, Ulysses the steadfast, most resourceful, most sagacious, much 
travelled and much enduring, to give a few only of the epithets applied to 
him by Homer, is no mere creation of the poet’s brain. 

And whether the casus belli of the famous Trojan war was the traditional 
rape of Helen or, like many a later clash of arms, was the outcome of commer- 
cial rivalry, the personalities of its protagonists :—Achilles, Agamemnon, 
Ajax, Ulysses, Priam, Hector, emerge from the Homeric poems at least as 
vividly real in conception as the pages of English history have made for us 
the personalities of Drake and the rest of the protagonists in the Armada. 
Though the plot of the Iliad hinges upon the Wrath of Achilles, and Achilles, 
therefore, towers above all the other chieftains, Greek or Trojan, Ulysses, 
second only in political importance, is first in human interest with his ready 
versatility, cool courage and practical sagacity. In the Odyssey of which he 
is the eponymous hero, Ulysses, beside the qualities of a daring and resource- 
ful navigator, reveals the possession of homelier though not less admirable 
domestic virtues. The spirit of his mother whom he meets in the lower world 
acclaims him as a devoted son. His old swineherd protests that he will never 
find again so good and kind a master: and not only conjugal duty, but the 
tender memories of their happy union, keep Penelope faithful to him through 
the trying twenty years of his absence. Nor is the old dying dog’s affectionate 
recognition of his beloved master on his home-coming too trivial an incident 
to add to the cumulative evidence which the Odyssey furnishes of the attrac- 
tive character of Ulysses. 

Dante knew no Greek, and therefore could not have read Homer in the 
original. His knowledge of Homer was second-hand, through current and 
very poor translations, and imperfect at that. 

For the character of Ulysses, not Homer, but the writers of ancient Rome, 
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Virgil.and Ovid, are evidently Dante’s authority : and in them Ulysses does 
not appear in a favourable light. It was by a cunning trick of Ulysses that 
Achilles was snared from his hiding place and his bride in the island of Scyros 
to become the deadly protagonist of the Greeks against Troy ; it was a daring 
act of sacrilege on the part of Ulysses and Diomed that deprived Troy of the 
Palladium, its divine security against capture. Finally, it was Ulysses who 
designed and carried out the famous artifice of the wooden horse which 





consummated the capture of Troy and the consequent downfall of the Trojan 
power. 

Now Dante accuses Ulysses of each of those crafty devices in recording 
his final doom. 

The patriotic affection with which Virgil celebrated the origin of the 
Roman fatherland glowed even brighter in the breast of Dante. In the De 
Monarchia he contends that the Roman people, as descendants of that most 
illustrious Aineas, were the most noble under heaven, that by Divine favour 
and protection the Roman people gained the empire of the world, and that 
the imperial authority thus achieved came direct from God Himself. 

Accordingly, into the blackest depths of hell, in the utmost abasement of 
infamy and torture, Dante thrusts a trio of traitors, two of whom are Brutus 
and Cassius, the treacherous assassins of the first Roman Emperor, with 
Judas Iscariot as their befitting comrade. 

So it was because Dante saw in Ulysses an instigator and a prime mover 
in the ruin which befell the forefathers of the sacrosanct Roman nation, 
that he condemned him to the fate of the Fraudulent Counsellors in the depths 
of Hell. Yet how can this eternal degradation and anguish of Ulysses be the 
meet reward of his splendid courage and devotion as a navigator sacrificing 
his life in the single-minded and unflinching pursuit of knowledge ? 

The exploits of Ulysses, as narrated by Homer and reviewed by Dante, 
fall into two perfectly distinct divisions. In the Iliad we see him as the 
warrior, strategist, counsellor, whose initiative, sagacity and daring are con- 
centrated on the supreme object of compassing the fall of Troy. In the 
Odyssey, on the other hand, we find the same qualities displayed no longer 
on the battlefield, but upon trackless seas and the unexplored coasts of 
enchanted islands, in the dread haunts of monstrous giants and other evil 
beings. 

Ulysses’ encounter with the Cyclops has been made familiar to us by 
Turner’s well-known picture of “‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,” which was a 
piece of foolhardy bravado which nearly cost him and his comrades their lives. 

“‘ Five times,” says Ulysses, “the light beneath the moon had been 
rekindled and quenched as oft, since we had entered on the arduous passage,” 
which is Dante’s way of stating that the voyage lasted five months. In the 
eyes of Dante and his contemporaries such a voyage over the “ green sea of 
darkness,” as the vast Western Ocean was vaguely spoken of by early navi- 
gators, would be a feat of extraordinary daring. From the dawn of recorded 





history, civilisation had spread around the shores of the Mediterranean and 
no further. Beyond that central sea and its coasts lay the boundless waters 
over which brooded unimaginable terrors, that God-forsaken ocean which 
was peopled in the myths of Greeks and Arabs, Norsemen and Celts alike, 
with ghastly monsters and marvels. 
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But it would seem that to Homer even the western portion of the Mediter- 
ranean, to say nothing of the outside ocean, was too hazily conceived a region 
to be a geographical reality. So far as the topography of the Odyssey can be 
reconciled with geographical fact, it is safe to conclude that the travels of the 
Homeric Ulysses did not extend outside the islands and shores of the Midland 
sea, But legends, somehow, grew up in later ages, of a voyage of Ulysses 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, not westward or southward as represented by 
Dante, but to the north. Strabo attributes the foundation of Lisbon to 
Ulysses, the original name of that city having been Olisipo or Ulyssippo. 
Tacitus, in Germania, tells us that Ulysses travelled much farther north, and 
that he penetrated into Germany as far as Asciburgium, which he founded 
and named, and which is now represented by the modern (and to-day much 
bombed) town of Duisberg on the Rhine, some fifteen miles north of Dus- 
seldorf. 

Dante, therefore, had the justification of precedent for attributing, with- 
out Homeric authority, a voyage in the Atlantic to the much travelled 
Ulysses. But in assigning to Ulysses the death of an heroic explorer in the 
South Atlantic, Dante took a line of his own at 1 variance with any authority 
now known. 

Benvenuto da Imola, a commentator who was lecturing on Dante in the 
University of Bologna within fifty years of Dante’s death, asserts that 
Dante’s account of Ulysses’ voyage and shipwreck was purely fictitious. 
But some qualification of this statement is surely necessary. It is the practice 
of Dante, as of Shakespeare and indeed of all great artists, to make use of 
existing legends or traditions rather than deliberately to concoct new ones. 
In Dante’s time there had been some expeditions into the mysterious Atlantic, 
in particular one from Genoa, about 1290, of which nothing was ever. heard 
again and whose unknown fate had no doubt impressed Dante’s imagination. 
Dante adapts and transposes : he does not invent. 

Strabo’s statement that Ulysses had reached the coast of Portugal and 
had perished in endeavouring to return through the Straits may have been 
known to Dante through some later writer, and have prompted his own 
account of the last great adventure of Ulysses and kindled his warm admira- 
tion for so great an explorer, so genuine a seeker after knowledge. Yet human 
knowledge unillumined by the divine rays of the perfect science, Theology, 
cannot itself lead mankind to its supreme goal, which is the enjoyment of 
the Beatifie Vision. The knowledge, then, which Ulysses exhorts his comrades 
to attain is, as he tells Dante, experience of the world, of human vice, and 
human worth, no more. 

For this ideal, and not merely for love of adventure, Ulysses is 
impelled to renounce the joys of family life and to put forth on the dread 
open sea, 

So in appealing to a disinterested devotion to the cause of human advance- 
ment, the great explorer rouses the drooping spirits of that toil-worn remnant 
of his followers who, with him, pursued their honourable enterprise to the 
end. 


O frati, dissi, che per cento milia 
perigli siete giunti all’ occidente, 
a questa tanto picciola vigilia 
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ULYSSES IN HELL 


De’ vostri sensi, ch’ del rimanente, 
non vogliate 7 Vesperienza, 
di retro al sol i mento senza genti. 


Considerate la vostra semenza ; 
fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.! 
(Inf. xxvi, 112-120.) 


And it is no slight tribute to the character of Ulysses that his much tried 
crew are so heartened by his stirring appeal that there is no holding them 
back from their desperate undertaking. 

This exhortation of Ulysses may be graded in a kind of literary pedigree. 
There can be little doubt that it was suggested to Dante, in its purport and 
style, by Virgil’s version of the speech of Aineas to his Trojan followers 
when, after many vicissitudes in their long voyage from Troy, they are 
driven by a tempest upon the coast of Africa. (Ain. I, 198-207.) 

So much for the literary ancestry of the harangue which Dante puts in 
the mouth of Ulysses. But to this same oration may be attributed a pos- 
terity. An eminent Italian student, the late Marchese di San Giuliano, 
suggested that Dante’s episode of Ulysses wielded a decisive influence in 
shaping the course of world history. This canto of the Inferno, he contended, 
inspired Christopher Columbus in the prosecution of his immortal exploit. 
Columbus was not only an intrepid seaman and a man of action; he was 
also a scholar and even something of a mystic, and as an educated Italian he 
would have studied his Dante. In the inventory of the estate of one of 
Columbus’ officers, who was a Spaniard, a copy of the Divine Comedy was 
included. Further, a certain astronomer who was known to have been one 
of Columbus’ chief supporters was a keen student of Dante. So in the speech 
which Columbus himself addressed in mid-ocean to his downhearted and 
mutinous crew, is a clear echo of Dante’s version of the exhortation of Ulysses. 

The crew of Ulysses thus inspirited brace themselves for their momentous 
enterprise. Turning the poop of their ship towards the morning, and: by this 
expressive phrase Dante emphasises their deliberate renunciation of the 
ease and joys that lay behind them in their eastern homes, the dauntless 
explorers sail away upon the unknown ocean. Crossing the equator, their 
course lies south-east ; and at last, after a five months’ voyage, they have 
reached, according to the reckoning of medieval geographers, the antipodes 
of the city of Jerusalem. Here, upon a day, they perceive in the dim distance, 
rising out of the sea, a mountain higher than they had ever seen before. It 
is the Mountain Island of Purgatory, the only land in all the southern hemi- 
sphere. But the joy of the mariners at the sight of land after so long and 
wearisome a voyage is but fleeting. It is not for them to set foot upon that 


1 “ Brothers, I said, who manfully, despite 
Ten thousand perils, have attained the West, 
In the brief’ vigil that remains of light 
To feel in, stoop not to renounce the quest 
Of what in the sun’s path may be essayed, 
The world that never mankind have possessed. 
Think on the seed ye spring from! Ye were made 
Not to live life of brute beasts of the field, 
But follow virtue and knowledge unafraid.” 


—Translation by Laurence Binyon in Dante: Essays in Commemoration, 1921. 
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far-off shore. By the will of Him, whom the natural reverence of Dante 
restrains from naming in the Inferno, a tornado strikes the ship, thrice whirling 
its slight frame round in the boiling waters. Then the frail craft plunges 
prow foremost into the deep and all on board are lost. 

It has been conjectured that the voyage and death of Ulysses is intended 
by Dante to symbolise the fate of the human intellect which by its own 
unaided efforts strives to know the unknowable, thereby violating the boun- 
daries set by God to human knowledge, and that Dante felt compelled to 
blame Ulysses for thus infringing a divine precept. It is noteworthy that 
Tasso, in La Gerusalemme Liberata (canto xv), evidently inspired by this 
passage in the Inferno, reads into the story the moral that Ulysses was 
punished for his presumption in violating the authorised bounds of human 
knowledge. But is the death of Ulysses intended by Dante to be thus puni- 
tive? If it were so, the fatal voyage itself would have been ethically repre- 
hensible, but of this Dante offers no suggestion. 

That the risks of such an unparalleled undertaking were enormous is 
manifest. Both in this canto and in an incidental reference in the Paradiso, 
Dante attributes to the voyage the epithet “ folle ” wild—by which it seems 
he merely emphasises the popular estimation of such adventures, For 
though Ulysses and his companions took their lives in their hands, their 
objective was lofty and noble, and in that aspect the enterprise may be 
fitly compared with the defence of Thermopyle, the Balaklava charge, and 
with many another instance of unflinching conflict with overwhelming odds 
when death came gloriously, not penally, to the baffled adventurers. 

Nevertheless, to Ulysses after death his place in eternity has been already 
appointed, Granting the infamy of his unrepented sin, then the doom of 
Ulysses is entirely consistent with the moral system of the Divine Comedy. 
No virtues to which the complacent judgement of men applies the epithet 
“‘ redeeming ”’ can, without repentance, qualify Ulysses even for the purifying 
correction of Purgatory. Just as the magnanimous patriotism of Farinata 
degli Uberti, the exiled Ghibelline chief, in “‘ alone with open face ”’ defending 
vanquished Florence against his own victorious allies of Siena, who would 
have utterly destroyed her, could not avail him for merit against the mortal 
sin which dragged him down to hell : just as Guido da Montefeltro’s abandon- 
ment of worldly pleasures and long years of monastic self-renunciation weighed 
but as dust in the scales of Eternity against a sin deliberately planned before, 
and committed after, absolution; so Ulysses’ splendid self-sacrifice in a 
great cause is powerless to avert, or to modify, his sentence of eternal damna- 
tion for unforgiven mortal sin. 

For many this lesson of the Ulysses episode may be a hard saying. But 
Dante does not measure divine judgements by human standards. The irre- 
vocable sentences executed in the Inferno are not pronounced by an anthropo- 
morphic Jupiter launching the thunderbolts of a worldly vengeance. On 
the contrary, the writing over the portal of Hell not.only records that Justice 
inspired its creator, but attributes the construction of that city of anguish 
to the Supreme Trinity working in Power, in Wisdom and in Love, that self- 
same primordial Love, that moves the Sun and the other stars. 


W. L. MUNDAY. 


PLYMOUTH. 
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RELIGION AS THE UNIFYING PRINCIPLE IN 
EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 


DR MAXWELL GARNETT. 


THE spiritual issues of the war were debated by the House of Commons on 
October 22, 1942. Mr Richard Law, replying for the Government, declared 
that the United Nations were fighting for those things which the wisest men 
of every race and every religion in every age had always fought for. He did 
not think that anyone would deny that they were Christian objectives, but 
that was not the same thing as to say that they were exclusively Christian. 
In fact, the cause of the United Nations was “ common to all the great 
religions.” 

Thus far Mr Law and His Majesty’s Government. We might, however, 
venture a step further and observe that our cause itself partakes of the 
nature of a religion, in the etymological sense of that word. It ties up, or 
binds together, each individual personality and also the diverse persons who 
make up the United Nations. The average individual citizen feels its effect 
all day and every day, integrating his will, his feelings and his understanding. 
Hardly for a moment does he forget that ‘‘ there’s a war on.” It tends to 
make his life consistent and effective for the common cause. It makes him, 
in a word, single-minded. At the same time that it makes, or tends to make, 
each of the citizens single-minded, it makes them all like-minded. It implants 
in all of them the same crusading spirit. So long as the war lasts this quasi- 
religion, this common purpose to defeat the Axis powers, this common bond of 
ideals, will hold the United Nations together and make them, collectively as 
well as individually, consistent and effective. 

But if, when the war is won, the United Nations are, as Mr Roosevelt 
said, to ‘“‘ keep it won,” they themselves must keep united. Both their 
single-mindedness and their like-mindedness must somehow be preserved. 
How is it to be done? Neither the Atlantic Charter nor any other plans for 
world reconstruction will suffice to move the masses of the United Nations 
as they are moved to-day by their desire and determination to defeat the 
Axis and all it stands for. Some deeper motive is needed. It must tend to 
bind together the will, the feelings and the understanding of each citizen, 
and at the same time to bind all the citizens to one another. A real religion 
could do this. But a quasi-religion will not suffice. 

The difference is this. A quasi-religion—such as the cause of the United 
Nations, which is common to all the great religions but is also shared, as Mr 
Law said, by “ Atheists ” and “‘ even Rationalist members of the Cabinet ” ; 
or such as the Nazi Weltanschauung, to which all the great religions are opposed 
—can only operate effectively upon closed or partially closed minds, and so 
long as they take no account of what lies beyond the circumstances of the 
241 
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time. It may, by itself, hold men’s minds together, and hold men together, 
in a restricted or unfree society where a full view of the truth is not to be 
had. It integrates the wills of men with their sentiment for, or loyalty to, a 
restricted part of the world. But real religion integrates willing with world- 
loyalty : an all-embracing sentiment for the whole cosmos of nature and of 
men. It is concerned with the whole truth, and not merely with particular 
partial aspects of it. And, in so far as it gives a true account of the supreme 
reality which every great religion identifies with the highest good, it leads 
men to the truth and the truth then makes them free. It provides the founda- 
tion for a world commonwealth of free nations. 

When war-time restrictions and censorships are removed, when men’s 
minds are wide open and their outlook no longer confined to the winning of 
the war, when passionate controversy rages over the whole future of mankind 
—-political, economic and social—then no quasi-religion will by itself suffice 
to make single-minded and like-minded men and women. But true religion 
will still result in consistent and effective lives, both individual and collec- 
tive. True religion will still ensure good citizenship. 

That was the upshot of an article on Education and World Order pub- 
lished in the H1ssErt Journat for October, 1941. Its thesis can be briefly 
summarised. 

In order that each good citizen may lead a consistent life, his mind must 
be undivided. All his interests, which guide his involuntary thought, must 
be integrated in a single wide interest. 

Every interest tends to be centred in a purpose. The single wide interest 
is no exception. 

In order that the community may hold together and lead a consistent 
life, the master purposes of each of its citizens must be in harmony with one 
another: the citizens must be like-minded as well as single-minded. But 
even when they are agreed upon the main issue—as they tend to be in time 
of war—there will be quarrels about the minor matters of everyday life unless 
each good citizen cares for his neighbour as much as for himself. Thus the 
well-being of the community requires each good citizen to give his neighbour 
as high a place as himself in his scale of values, and that is a very high place 
indeed. His summum bonum, in the highest place of all, must therefore be 
closely linked with the good of all his neighbours and so with the good of the 
community as a whole. 

In order that the life of each good citizen, and the life of the community as 
a whole, may be effective as well as consistent, the single wide interest of 
each good citizen must sufficiently resemble the real world. Only so will the 
good citizens fit into, and be able to alter, their environment—material, 
social and spiritual. : 

An integrated mind can only fit the real world if the real world itself is an 
integrated whole. There is no evidence that it is not ; and what we know of 
its material side—the “ neat, trim, tidy, exact world which is the goal of 


scientific thought ’”—points to such an ordered unity. Until there is evidence 
to the contrary we assume that the real world is potentially an organised and 
harmonious whole in which all facts are linked together by more simple 
general and abstract facts. The central fact of such a system, part and parcel 
of every other fact, may be called the supreme reality. 
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In order that the single wide interest of good citizens, each centred in the 
common purpose or idea of the highest good, may sufficiently resemble the 
real world centred in the supreme reality, the highest good must be identified 
with the supreme reality. 

This identity is asserted by Christianity ; and, as has been said, by the 
other great world religions. Whoever decides to follow one of these ways of 
living, feeling and thinking will probably give the name of God to the central 
fact which embraces both the highest good and the supreme reality. But by 
whatever means the good citizen has achieved an undivided mind, he must 
(since his neighbour’s good is linked in his mind with the highest good of all) 
conceive his neighbour to be intimately related to the supreme reality. 
Unless, like the modern Nazi or the Jew of oid, he also conceives this intimate 
relationship to be confined to his own race, it follows that the good citizen 
must think of all mankind, of human personality in general, as infinitely 
valuable. 

That all men are closely related to God has always been part of the Chris- 
tian faith. So far as I know, other great religions take the same view. It 
may well be the right view. Of course, if we look only at the physical aspect 
of reality, man is but a tiny parasite on a petty planet of a middle-sized star. 
But that is no reason for denying that, when other aspects of reality are taken 
into account, man comes next to God in value. However man’s value is to 
be appraised, it is not to be measured by the size of his body. 

If then every religion resembles Christianity in being a way of living, 
feeling and thinking—so that whoever consistently lives up to his religion 
must possess an undivided mind—true religion ensures good citizenship. 
But that is not to say that some men and women of high intelligence may not 
have sufficient strength of character to make very good citizens without the 
aid of any generally accepted religious creed.? 

Wherever, as in so-called Christian countries, the prevalent religion 
ensures good citizenship, the potentially world-wide Commonwealth of United 
Nations—the international authority of the post-war world—or the State on 
its behalf, should foster religious education. While, however, a mixed 
community may encourage religion because it leads to good citizenship, 
Christian people, and maybe the followers of other religions also, have a 
stronger reason for wishing others to share their faith; for they believe it 
to be true. 

So far I have been treating of the influence of interest upon involuntary 
thinking. What then of the will ? 

Whosoever would possess an undivided mind must learn to know the 
material universe as a single whole. His feelings must be linked with his 
knowledge in order that his involuntary actions may be guided by that 
knowledge towards a consistent and effective behaviour. And, in order 
that he may overcome the difficulties in his path, his will must co-operate 
with his knowledge and his feelings. Thus to integrate willing with knowing 
and feeling is the business of education ; and, therefore, as Thomas Jefferson 
observed, education is the indispensable foundation of democratic govern- 
ment, 


1 Cf. the First Interim Report of the Conservative Sub-Committee on Education 
(September, 1942), p. 21. 
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The main difficulty in planning such an integral education is not to decide 
what the good citizen ought to learn: what he should know and what he 
should be able to do. The broad lines of the curriculum are not in dispute. 
Good citizens should be able to read their own language, to write it simply 
and to speak it plainly. They all need enough skill in reckoning to be able 
to cope with the numerical puzzles of everyday life. They should all have 
thought how to apply some of the lessons of history to the problems of to-day. 
They should possess, and make use of, some elementary science of the world 
they live in, beginning with their own neighbourhood. And each of them must 
also acquire the special knowledge and skill required for his particular walk 
in life. 

But if, speaking broadly, we can say what good citizens need to know and 
what they should be able to do with that knowledge, and if we have a clear 
idea of what they should learn at each stage of their schooling, we are still 
far from sure how best to teach it so that, instead of forming separate subjects 
in watertight compartments of young minds, all of it—vocational or non- 
vocational; cultural or technical; literary, scientific or mathematical ; 
all—relates to the same end and consequently fits together in an undivided 
pattern. 

To organise reasoned thought and bodily skill is an essential part, but 
only a part, of education. At least equally important is it to implant and 
cultivate right feelings towards the objects of thought, whether material, 
human or divine. Intellect alone, without the help of emotions and desires, 
carries most men but a little way. They need to love as well as to know. 
It is here that the personality and example of the teacher count for most. 

And even when the emotions and desires have been harnessed to reasoned 
thought and bodily skill, there still remains the trickiest task of all : to ensure 
that the reins are held by a will determined to drive along the right road 
towards the well-being of all the good citizens and of their community. 

This three-fold problem of education admits of a solution, perhaps of 
many solutions. Each of them is a way of living, feeling and thinking. 
Each of them, that is, results in single-mindedness, and each brings like- 
mindedness to all who share it. Each begins with an act of faith—a hypothesis 
to be tested by experience—and always remains a matter of will. Religion 
is the generic name for them all. But they are not all equally effective, and 
they are not all equally true. 

In the long run, no doubt, their effectiveness will be proportional to their 
truth. But that is not necessarily the case over a brief period while men’s 
minds are preoccupied with a particular partial aspect of human affairs or 
while their contacts with the world as a whole are somehow restricted. At 
such times a quasi-religion may, as we said, have the effect of a real religion, 
whether, like the cause of the United Nations, it be part and parcel of real 
religions, or whether, like the Nazi creed, it is opposed to them all. For 
instance, throughout the epoch of wonderful Russian achievement since 
Lenin’s revolution, the Russian people have remained emotionally excited 
by their great social and political experiment. The Russian way of life has 
linked up the will, the feelings and the understanding of the average Russian, 
and average Russians to one another. It has created single-mindedness and 
like-mindedness among the people. In the circumstances of the time it has 
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had the effect of a religion: we need not stop to inquire whether “ quasi ” 
or “real.” But we cannot help observing that much the same thing hap- 
pened to the French nation a century and a half ago. The principles of the 
French Revolution have not—or, at least the Third Republic, based upon 
those principles, has not—stood the test of time. French democracy, founded 
upon a quasi-religion, has not proved so sound and tough as the more Chris- 
tian democracies of the United Kingdom and the United States. It may be 
that the Russian experience will resemble the French. But it is more charit- 
able and, in my view, more reasonable to suppose that the Russians will 
retain the integration of living, feeling and thinking which has made them 
such good citizens, but that godlessness, like military commissars, will cease 
to be the rule in Soviet Russia as that country works more closely with the 
British and American Commonwealths. 

Before the interruption of the last paragraph we had seen that, when 
free will is taken into account, the need for religious education becomes plainer 
than ever. We said that education can combine single-mindedness and like- 
mindedness with the open-mindedness that permits a wider vision of truth 
than is possible in war-time, and that it can make good citizens not only 
of their home countries but also of a potentially world-wide Commonwealth 
of United Nations, provided it be religious. And religion, as we have defined 
it, is not philosophy alone, nor ethics alone, nor theology divorced from life, 
and, most certainly, it is not a mere ritual or superstition. Religion is per- 
sonal and experimental. 

Religious education should offer to each pupil an hypothesis from which 
to start upon a way of living, feeling and thinking. Each pupil should be 
advised to test that hypothesis by experience, to try it out in everyday life. 
The nature of his hypothesis will depend upon the religion, if any, of himself 
or his home; and, failing that, then upon whichever of the great religions 
prevails in his part of the world. 

But it is no part of the function of the State schools or colleges or uni- 
versities to indoctrinate their pupils or students with all the tenets of any 
particular church. The teachers need not be pastors, though they should be 
chosen for their fitness to give moral training as well as for their intellectual 
capacity.1 Yet a vigorous and widespread growth of religion is unlikely to 
take place in any community unless most of the religious people belong to a 
church, or to churches, where their faith is strengthened by the assembling 
of themselves together, by religious observances, by teaching and preaching, 
and especially by prayer and meditation. And the schools must seek the 
co-operation of the churches, as well as of the homes, if the people of the 
post-war world are to receive a religious education. 

Education may then result in single-mindedness and like-mindedness, 
and so go on making good citizens of the mass of mankind during the long 
years after the war when men’s minds are more open than they now are; but 
only, so far as we know, if that education is religious. 

So far as like-mindedness is concerned, a measure of it sufficient for good 
citizenship of a potentially world-wide Commonwealth of United Nations, does 
not: require all men to share the same religion. But the religion of each good 
citizen must resemble Christianity enough to put his neighbours’ interests 

1 First Interim Report of Conservative Sub-Committee on Education, p. 34. 
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level with his own. In so far as that end is reached in practice, each good 
citizen will share a common purpose to promote the welfare of all. Each of 
the seven or eight great religions of the world satisfies this condition. While 
they differ about the nature of God and His relation to man, they are at one 
about man’s duty to his neighbour. 

A religious education also makes for singleness of mind, because, as we 
saw, it links up the pupil’s will with his feelings and with his understanding. 
Such a continuous seven years’ course of religious education as is given to 
Jesuits does in fact produce great singleness of mind. So also would, no 
doubt, the seven years’ course which Milton planned for his ideal school. 
But, in a State system of education, the many masters who teach the same 
pupil during the same term, and the many more who teach him, perhaps in 
different schools, in successive years, may not all share the same religion. 
So it is not enough that the State, or the local education authorities, or even 
the headmasters and headmistresses, should broadly define their aim as a 
religious education. They must be more specific and take further precautions 
if singleness of mind is to result from the education they plan or regulate or 
direct. In particular, everything possible must be done to ensure that the 
education given to each pupil is coherent at every stage and continuous at 
successive stages. 

Coherence will suffer if a boy or girl has too many specialist teachers. 
A form-master who knows his pupils may train better citizens—at least up to 
the age of sixteen—than a host of specialists who fancy that they only need 
to know their subjects. 

At about the age of sixteen pupils who are still in whole-time attendance 
at school should receive from their form master or form mistress a short 
course of lessons giving a rough and ready review of The World we Live In, 
as it is conceived by most educated people in the Commonwealth, whatever 
their race, religion or nationality. 

Continuity of education, as the pupil moves on from form to form, from 
school to school, and from his last school or college to his first public service 
or paid job, should, of course, be coupled with absolute equality of oppor- 
tunity for pupils of equal attainment and equal promise ; for the State must 
practise the morality its schools teach. The amount of a State scholarship 
or maintenance allowance must always be sufficient, along with the scholar’s 
other resources, to cover his fees, if any, and all the other expenses he must 
incur if he is to get the full benefit from memberhip of his school or college or 
university. 

There will be an avoidable break in the continuity of education unless the 
same subject is studied in different ways by different people according to 
their different reasons for studying it. In particular, a subject should be 
taught differently to those pupils who will go on studying it for some years 
to come and to those who are shortly going to drop it altogether. The former 
have more to do with abstract principles and generalisations : theirs is the 
deep way of study. The latter are more concerned with concrete instances 
and practical applications : they follow the wide way. 

By far the most serious discontinuity in many national systems of educa- 
tion occurs when compulsory whole-time attendance at school ends in the 
early ‘teens. Even if, under the new economic policy foreshadowed in the 
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Atlantic Charter, any part of the future Commonwealth of United Nations 
became rich enough to keep all its young people at school during all their 
working hours until the age of eighteen, it is by no means certain that to 
do so would serve the best interest of many boys and girls, or of the com- 
munity. Those whose qualities of mind and body fit them for manual rather 
than intellectual labour would find such prolonged schooling irksome. Not 
to be doing an adult’s job, and earning a large fraction of an adult’s pay, by 
the age of seventeen or even earlier, would seem to them a waste of time. 
When they feel like that, they may be better educated by going to work 
except on the one day of the working week which they should devote to 
further schooling. 

For this reason, day continuation schools, or “ part-time secondary 
schools,” for young persons under eighteen whose whole-time schooling is 
over, form an indispensable part of any national system of education. They 
should meet, as a rule, on one working day or on two half-days a week, and 
at other times for recreation and social intercourse. Their buildings should 
be adequate for all their needs. These continuation schools ought to have 
the use of playing fields and, where possible, of swimming baths. Some of 
them should provide, or join in providing, holiday camps for their pupils, 
all of whom should have a statutory right to four weeks’ holiday every year. 
Some of these schools should try the so-called “‘ County Badge Scheme ” 
way “ to develop certain of the qualities which are necessary for adult citizens 
who wish to lead fuller lives themselves and to play their full part in a 
democracy.” And all of them should seek to supplement rather than to 
supplant existing voluntary agencies such-as scouts, guides, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, Sunday Schools, and the like. 

To the development of single-mindedness and like-mindedness in an atmo- 
sphere of open-mindedness, the universities have a vital contribution to make. 
That contribution will become more effective if certain suggestions made in 
a recent report ! on university education in the post-war world are generally 
adopted. 

The first of these suggestions is that the average undergraduate, in order 
to make the most of his university education, should bring to his academic 
studies and to his social intercourse with other members of the university 
a greater maturity of mind and more experience of life than is to be expected 
from a boy who has just left school at the age of eighteen. Entry to uni- 
versities should, as a rule, be deferred until after the nineteenth year has 
been spent in some kind of approved national or international service, 
whether civil or military. A year’s education abroad might be accepted as 
one form of international service. 

By bringing undergraduates together from different parts of the country, 
and from different countries, universities may foster like-mindedness within 
each State and throughout the international community. This function of 
universities is at present impaired by diversity of matriculation requirements. 
The report proposes that academic tests of fitness to enter a university should, 
for the future, consist of two parts. The first should be a test of general 


1 See the first Interim Report, made in September, 1942, by a Committee on Post-war 
University Education. The Committee was appointed early in 1942 by the British Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science. 
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education, and the second of special knowledge. Each department of each 
university will have to satisfy itself that a would-be student’s special know- 
ledge is sufficient for the work he wishes to do in that department. But an 
ever-widening group of universities, including from the outset all those of 
the United Kingdom, should accept each other’s tests of general education. 
Then a candidate who is qualified in this respect to enter a university in his 
own country or province will not have to discontinue his studies in order to 
prepare for another general examination should he seek to enter any other 
university within the group. 

The award of entrance scholarships (whether by the universities or their 
colleges, or by the State, or by local education authorities) should depend, 
more than it does at present, upon other qualities of character besides intel- 
lectual promise and attainment. And, on the intellectual side, it is promise 
rather than performance that should be sought by the electors to scholar- 
ships. Examinations, like those for the Higher School Certificate in England 
and Wales, which are designed to test attainment, are not so likely to reveal 
promise as are those which are specially designed to give each candidate a 
chance of showing that he excels in his own line and that he has combined 
with his deep studies in that direction a wider acquaintance with the rest of 
the world. Every scholarship test should include an essay, general questions, 
an interview and an inspection of each candidate’s previous record of work 
and other activities.! 

The medieval universities described themselves as places of religious and 
useful learning. The universities of to-day and to-morrow, if they are to 
play their proper leading part in the education of good citizens, should ensure 
that every undergraduate who reaches the university without any religion 
is faced by the need for working out some philosophy of life. They should 
foster singleness of mind by means of a system of tutorial.superintendence 
involving the personal ‘direction and oversight of every undergraduate’s 
studies. They should cultivate like-mindedness within their own societies 
by encouraging free discussion, particularly of world affairs, and by requiring 
the ordinary undergraduate to reside for at least a year in a college or uni- 
versity hostel before allowing him to take his first (internal) degree. They 
should try to extend this like-mindedness over the whole body of university 
graduates dispersed throughout the whole world by ensuring that every 
graduate, whatever his mother tongue, can make himself understood in 
speech and writing by every other graduate in some one auxiliary means of 
international communication. (The British Association Committee’s report 
from which most of these recommendations are quoted, mentions Basic 
English as an example of an “ auxiliary means of communication ” which 
could be acquired during a single summer holiday without interrupting 
university studies. The report insists that the means chosen will in any case 
have to be closely related to the English language and such that its acquisi- 
tion will be a direct step towards learning English, the principal language of 
the post-war world.) 

The British Association Committee were impressed by the tendency of 
university studies to split up into a growing number of separate specialisms 


1 This and the preceding sentence form no part of the British Association Committee’s 
report. : 
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more remarkable for their diversity than for any integrating principle other 


than “ simultaneity and juxtaposition.” 1 As a first step towards the re--~ 


integration of the university work of an increasing proportion of under- 
graduates, and at the same time clearing the universities of the charge of 
neglecting the non-vocational education of citizens while concentrating upon 
the vocational training of specialists, the Committee proposed the institution 
of honours and pass schools in “‘ Philosophy, Natural and Social.” 

These schools would seek to provide an outlook on the modern world 
seen as an integrated whole against a background of natural science. While, 
however, the course of study would include both the physical environment 
and the human environment (the natural sciences and the social sciences), 
the ultimate aim would be to “ construct a system of ideas which bring the 
esthetic, moral and religious interests into relation with those concepts of 
the world which have their origin in natural science.”” These words are 
quoted from Professor A. N. Whitehead, who goes on : 


“Philosophy frees itself from the taint of ineffectiveness by its 
close relation with religion and with science, natural and sociological. 
It attains its chief importance by fusing the two, namely, religion and 
science, into one rational scheme of thought.” ? 


Along with an outline of the physical world as conceived by the exact 
sciences, the first two years of the proposed course would include the history 
of discovery, whether in natural science or scholarship, studied in relation 
to social and political history. The study of man and society, including the 
contemporary international community, would be begun in the first year 
and extend throughout the second year. The last year would link together all 
the previous work, whether in natural science or the humanities, and bring it 
into relation with the best philosophic thought of the western world. 

The Committee point out that the success of the proposed new courses will 
depend upon the tutors or directors of studies. Makeshift arrangements may 
be inevitable at the start. But little good is likely to come from setting under- 
graduates to study natural science, sociology and philosophy under the 
direction of different tutors for different groups of subjects. Indeed, it 
would be fatal if the universities were to encourage undergraduates to read 
“ Philosophy, Natural and Social,” without the continuous guidance of a staff 
of tutors in whose minds the whole course had already taken shape as an 
organised unity. After the war it may be less difficult to find men who are 
willing and able to fit themselves for this task ; for the war work of many of 
the younger university teachers is widening their experience of public affairs 
and deepening their interest in the question how the universities may best 
help to educate some of the leading citizens of the post-war world. 


MAXWELL GARNETT. 
Oxrorp. 


1 Cf. the Commemoration Sermon preached before the University of Oxford by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in June, 1942. 
® Process and Reality, 1929, pp. vi and 21. 
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THE STATE MAKES WAR, NOT THE 
CHURCH. 


PRINCIPAL W. ROBINSON, M.A., D.D. 


Tue Christian Church began as a number of small communities scattered 
throughout the Pagan World. These communities were founded upon the 
Preaching. This preaching, which declared the facts about the life, death, 
burial, resurrection and ascension of Jesus, was Good News about God. It 
declared that God was Righteous Love, and that, having created the world, 
and the world having rejected His rule, He had entered into the situation to 
redeem it. So His Kingdom had been established, and was visible in the 
small communities who worshipped Jesus as Lord. In these communities 
there were, not many wise, not many noble, not many rich. For the most 
part they were composed of slaves and plebeians. Yet, judged from the point 
of view of the Gospel, they were the salt of the earth and the leaven which 
was to leaven the whole lump. 

Over against the Christian Church, weak and insignificant judged from 
the political point of view, was set the mighty Roman Empire. From the 
first, between the Church and Empire, there was tension, though it was not 
made obvious till the end of the first century. St Paul strove hard to keep 
the early Christians from sinking into political quiescence, refusing to perform 
their natural duties as citizens of the Empire. A Roman citizen himself, 
he saw the State as the arbiter of justice, and in some sense within the Pro- 
vidence of God. The Acts of the Apostles is probably addressed to a Roman 
patrician to prove the legitimacy of Christianity, and it is, in a real sense, an 
appeal to justice because justice was supposed to be there. St Paul saw that 
the Christian was a citizen of two worlds and that, while he owed his first 
allegiance to Christ and to His Kingdom, He did owe allegiance to the com- 
munity which secured for him his rights and his privileges. To the Corin- 
thians he-uttered a sharp rebuke when they interpreted his teaching as mean- 
ing that they should abstract themselves from the world altogether. This 
tension between two loyalties is a fundamental one to Christianity, and an 
abiding one throughout the ages, though it expresses itself in varied forms 
according to the patterns of social structure in different ages. For Chris- 
tianity to abstract itself from the affairs of this world, is equally a denial of 
its true nature as to compromise with the world as it finds it. For this reason 
it is at once the most revolutionary and the most non-political force in the 
world. 


I. Tue Proirive Periop. 

In the earliest ages the Church was a new religious community within an 
ancient civilisation. It had practically nothing to give to the world of 
culture—of art, music, philosophy or politics. The world around it was full 
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of the gathered wisdom of the ages. Nevertheless, it was a dying and decaying 
world, and Christianity was the most living thing in it. At first this was not 
recognised. During the first generation of Christians and the second, the 
Church was not recognised as having any political significance whatever. 
But with the fall of Jerusalem in a.D. 70 and with the increasing tendency of 
the Roman State to assume totalitarian form, the situation became different. 
No totalitarian system can exist without a basis in religion of some kind, and 
the Christian religion is the most inconvenient of all for such a basis. Within 
a benevolent democracy Christianity can live and thrive. The danger to it, 
then, is that of compromise, of adjusting itself too readily, and often almost 
unconsciously, to the secular forms. Within a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment, Christianity expresses within itself the full measure of that hostility 
to all secular forms which is a part of its nature. Under such conditions it 
is tempted to abstract itself altogether from the affairs of world and State. 

With the advent of Domitian in a.D. 81 things began to move. Very soon 
he assumed the title of ‘“‘ Our Lord and our God,” and the persecution of 
Christians began in real earnest, especially in Rome and in Asia Minor. It 
was now no longer possible for Christians to give allegiance to the Emperor 
who, “ opposed and exalted himself against all that was called God or that 
was worshipped ; sitting in the temple of God and setting himself forth as 
God.” The conflict is vividly described for us in the only kind of language 
which is appropriate to such conflict—that of Apocalypse. There the great 
pagan monster of Rome is set forth as that which defileth the world—the 
mother of harlots ; and the situation appears to be so dark that the whole 
world can be described as “‘ lying in the Evil One.” It was a situation quite 
similar to that which has developed in Europe and Japan to-day. I think 
there can be no doubt that this situation led the Primitive Church to develop 
puritan and other-worldly attitudes, as it also led to the strengthening of 
pacifist attitudes such as we find in Tertullian at the end of the second 
century. But the fundamental tension which is inherent in Christianity is 
best seen in the Apologists, men of philosophic temper, who desire that 
Christians should still play their part in the affairs of the State. If Aristides, 
the Roman patrician, could accuse all Christians of “ desperate inactivity,” 
that is, of political quiescence, and claim that they ought to be carried away 
in common carts and buried wholesale like “‘ corpses of Corcyra ” ; Aristides 
the Apologist could claim that the world held together because of Christians, 
and that they were, for the most part, decent and well-behaved citizens of 
the Empire, willing to take their share in all its legitimate pursuits, and a 
good deal more intelligent than most other folk. Here we see a representative 
Christian striving to avoid the temptation which is ever present to the 
Church in days. of crisis—the temptation to say that the State is wholly of 
the Devil. To succumb to this temptation, it seems to me, is as much a 
denial of the Christian Faith as is that of compromising with the State. 

The struggle ended with the Edict of Milan in 812. This Edict granted 


‘freedom of conscience to all Christians. The forces arrayed in the struggle 


had been the weak and puny communities of Christians, scattered here and 
there under the leadership of bishops and presbyters, often simple but 
courageous men, and the mightiest force which the world had then known. 
The conflict had always been one sided; the Christians unarmed, except 
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for their undaunted faith, cruelly tortured and dying in their hundreds 
while they made sport in the public arenas for the cultured folk of the Empire. 
But the Church emerged victorious, and the days of Rome were already 
numbered. Without precise political action in the secular sense the Church 
had achieved a political revolution. 


II. CHRIsTENDOM. 


Constantine’s recognition of the Church may be regarded as a piece. of 
political opportunism. He saw in the Church the sure means of unifying the 
Empire. Unfortunately this imperialistic vision was soon caught by the 
Church herself, especially in the West. There was, therefore, a very real 
sense in which the triumph of the Church had within it the seeds of the 
Church’s own downfall ; for imperialism, as I see it, is the one major heresy 
of the Church. It is, in a very real sense, the denial of the God and Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; for of Him it is true, as a second- 
century writer puts it, that ‘* power is no attribute of God.” 

Nevertheless, the Western Church, which through its identification of the 
Kingdom of God (in a non-eschatological sense) with the Church, pursued 
imperialistic aims more than did the Eastern Church, survived the sack of 
Rome and the collapse of Roman civilisation, and began a period of Mis- 
sionary activity. During this period (the so-called Dark Ages and the Middle 
Ages) the Church was, in the earlier part busy Christianising Europe, and in 
the latter part consolidating her work, setting in order the great political, 
juridical, educational and ecclesiastical institutions which were part of the 
culture of the Middle Ages and which have contributed so much to our culture. 
This was Christendom, when the whole European world was nominally 
Christian, with a definite philosophy of life not peculiar to any one country. 
Unlike the Primitive Church, which had little or nothing of culture to give 
to the world, this Church had everything to give. It was scarcely possible 
to think of the State apart from the Church. The two did, however, still 
exist in a certain kind of tension. The fullest expression of Papal sovereignty 
came with the accession of Hildebrand in 1078. The Papacy henceforth was 
to be viewed as a Divinely appointed universal sovereignty to which all 
earthly sovereigns were responsible, not only for their spiritual welfare, but 
for their temporal government. The famous Dictatus, issued shortly after 
the accession of Hildebrand, declared that 


**the Roman Church was founded by God alone—that the Pope alone 
might use the imperial insignia—that it might be permitted to him to 
depose Emperors—that he might absolve subjects from their fealty to 
wicked men—and that the Pope was to be judged by no man.” 


This was Papal absolutism and Papal imperialism. It was based upon a 
real truth—that the Church is founded by God alone. But in its intention 
and outworking it was mainly a denial of the very God it sought to exalt. 
Needless to say, this theory of Church and State never had any permanent 
and complete expression in the life of the Middle Ages. It was prevented 
from achieving any such complete expression by the rise of the Universities 
and Guilds in the first place and later, in the fifteenth century, by the rise 
of nationalism. But it remained the ideal of Roman Church policy. Dog- 
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matically, this Roman view is based upon the fact asserted that the State is 
of natural origin, belonging, so to speak, to the accidents of history, while 
the Church is of Divine origin. Thus the State can only fulfil its functions 
aright if it recognises that the Church possesses supernatural truth and a 
divinely given supremacy. The State must, therefore, recognise the direct 
authority of the Church in spiritual matters and her indirect authority in 
political matters. On this understanding the supra-political nature of the 
Church, by the very fact that it is supra-political, acquires the highest political 
relevance. It is the truth in this theory which often causes the Roman 
Catholic Church to stand with those who make their demand in the spirit 
of martyrdom for religious liberty (as in the case of Sir Thomas More and 
Roman Catholics in Germany to-day). 


III. THe REFORMATION AND Post-REFORMATION. 


The Reformation was prepared for and aided by the growth of national 
consciousness. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Christendom was 
breaking up and a new world of separate nations was coming into being. 
Not only was the world taking on a new political structure, but also a new 
economic structure and a new scientific culture was already preparing the 
way. The invention of printing and gunpowder were alike new factors 
playing their part in the realm of a new world order (cf. wireless and aero- 
planes which ought to universalise and not nationalise). The old feudal 
aristocracy was giving place to the new aristocracy of merchant guilds. 
All this was preparatory to the revolution in religious thinking ushered in 
by Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, Zwingli and Calvin, which 
resulted in the splitting up of the Medizval Church into a number of National 
Churches either Lutheran or Reformed, or like the Church of England, 
neither Lutheran nor Reformed. The Church of Rome herself was reduced 
to a number of national churches in countries where she still remained estab- 
lished, and to a number of free churches in countries where the Established 
Church became Protestant. Following on this, especially in England, came 
the rise of the Free Churches proper. The Free Church movement proper is 
almost peculiar to England, her Dominions and America. It has played 
little part in Germany, and practically none in Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and the Netherlands. In Scotland its history does not begin until the eigh- 
teenth century, and it has never been strong. In France, where the national 
Church remained Roman Catholic, there were communities of Lutheran 
and Reformed who were Free Churches, not by choice, but by force of poli- 
tical circumstances. The Free Church movement proper, in the sense of 
churches which refuse both interference of the State in religious matters, 
and to organise themselves as political bodies and to dictate to the State in 
political matters, has practically no existence except in English-speaking 
Christianity. 

Wherever Free Churches proper arise, they do so in order to insist on 
“the crown rights of the Redeemer in His Kingdom.” They contend for a 
free Church within a free State. It is no part of their contention that Chris- 
tians should withdraw themselves from loyalty to the State in its secular 
capacity, nor from performing their proper political functions. Such a per- 
verted (as I think) theory and practice of the religious life was to develop 
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fater. But it is no part of the Free Church doctrine of the relationship between 
State and Church. Rather, it is a perverted and unfulfilled form of the mon- 
astic ideal of withdrawal from the world. The true Free Churchman has 
always been willing to take his full share of political responsibility, but he 
will brook neither interference of the State with religious liberty, nor the 
political action of the Church qua Church. That period of our Free Church 
history in England when the Free Churches became the handmaid of the 
Liberal Party was a period of spiritual decadence, of which some of the fruits 
are being reaped now. 


IV. THe Mopern Wor.p. 


No sort of State establishment of the Church would have been possible 
after the Reformation but for the fact that Europe in the seventeenth 
century was still Christendom, in the sense that there was as yet no secular 
State. All through the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
forces were at work which would eventually produce the secular State. 
To-day we are living in a world where the final break-up of the legacy of 
Christendom is manifest. The Western world is returning to paganism (it 
may be of a more or less refined form), and the secular State is beginning to 
take definite shape. At the same time the Church in the Western world is 
being reduced in size, and is becoming more conscious of her own life as 
distinct from the life of the community organised as the State. Equally 
important is the fact that the Church is seeking her own unity—a unity 
unfettered by denominational barriers. 

In some countries the State has already assumed a totalitarian form and 
has set itself over its subjects as a religious authority. This means that the 
question of Church and State is now a problem of entirely different dimensions. 
No longer is it the purely legal question of Established versus Free Church. 
It is the question of.God or Cesar. It is this most urgent question which 
confronts the Church. The Church’s very existence is threatened. We sce 
everywhere the expansion of the State’s area of competence. In some places 
this has actually gone the length of denying to the Church any liberty what- 
soever, and in others the Church has almost been crushed out of existence. 
In other places, where the Church is stil] favoured, as in Italy and Spain, 
it can hardly be assumed that she is favoured for her own sake, but only 
because at the moment she is useful to the State. Even where the ruling ideas 
are still those of democracy, as in our own country, economic and political 
forces are at work which threaten to lead to a more rigid coritrol of public 
opinion, and to the disappearance of religious freedom. No longer in these 
days are we permitted to endorse the words of the late Archbishop Temple : 
‘“‘Force is entrusted to the State in order that the State may effectively 


prevent the use of lawless force.” They are altogether too benign for our § 


condition. Such a benevolent view of the State is no longer possible for 
Christian men and women in the distressed world of our day. We are bound 
to recognise a demonic element in the State as well as that element which 
constitutes the State part of the Divine order. Such a view of the State is 
that held by the Eastern Orthodox Churches. There is within the State a 
mysterious dual nature. In it there is, besides an element which is morally 
necessary, an element which is persistently evil. Much of the good which 
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the State seeks, it seeks through power, whilst the greatest evil always 
reveals itself through the exercise of power. And this remains finally true, 
though the evil which power includes may appear to be a necessary evil, 
creating order and combating disorder. There is a sense in which the State 
does not “‘ bear the sword in vain,’’ but it must never be forgotten that 
even throughout its legitimate activity in creating order, the destructive 
tendency of all political power remains real and living. For this reason, the 
Christian realises that the “ ideal of an order of perfect justice can never be 
realised in the sphere of the State and by political means.” Only by the 
transfiguration of the world in the Kingdom of God which is love (what 
Berdyaev calls “ powerless power ’’) can the final solution be achieved. 
And this the Church has in anticipation, in her fellowship—her free community 
of love—for already she has “ tasted of the power of the ages to come.” 
Only by keeping herself unspotted from the world in her freedom of love will 
the Church be able to accomplish her task, and to speak a sure Word of God 
to the State in every age in which she lives. But this she can never accom- 
plish by taking political shape herself, and consenting gua Church to use 
political weapons for her own ends. For this would be to deny her own 
Nature. It is the political irrelevance of the Church which makes her the 
strongest political force in the world ; and this she must never forget when 
she is tempted in the hour of her trial to use weapons which are carnal in 


her own right, to do evil that good may come, whatever it may be necessary 
for the State to do. 


And what does all this mean for the Church and the State in this hour of 
crisis. I will first say three things concerning the individual Christian, and 
then four things concerning the Church as such. 

(1) It means, first of all, that the Christian should recognise that he has a 
double loyalty—to God and to the State—and that in all cases of conflict 
between these loyalties his loyalty to God comes first, and that his loyalty 
to the State can only be fulfilled in so far as it is not in conflict with his 
loyalty to God. To deny loyalty to the State, as I see it, is a suc Christian 
position, for it is to contract out of that inescapable Christian duty to love 
our fellow-men. But to be subservient to the State is a contradiction of 
Christianity ; for it is a denial of the Christian maxim which commands us 
to love God first. In the case of war, at least of such a war as this, the matter, 
it seems to me, is most difficult. War is an un-Christian weapon. If such a 
thing as a just war were possible it would still be un-Christian. On the 
political level, however, the Christian, like any other man, must recognise 
that one war is more just than another, and that in any given war the cause 
on one side may be more just than on the other side. In cases where the 
question of relative right is involved, the Christian indeed faces a fearful 
dilemma, and it seems to me that this particular dilemma is bound to be 
resolved by Christian folk in different ways. 

(2) Where Christians solve the dilemma by refusing to take any actual 
part in war, they ought to distinguish carefully between non-co-operation 
for the sake of non-co-operation, and refusal to obey the State where a 
violation of Christian conscience is demanded. Is it really Christian to refuse 
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to obey the State in matters where no violation of Christian conscience is 
involved, merely because the State is at war? One of the greatest tempta- 
tions of Pacifists, I feel, is to use ways of defying the State which are illegiti- 
mate from a Christian point of view. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that there are other forms of coercion besides those which depend on 
violence. These, if not equally disastrous in their effects, and if less abhor- 
rent, are disastrous; and apart from this, they are methods which the 
Christian, as Christian, is forbidden to use. Mere obstructionism—refusal to 
obey the State where the thing demanded is not a violation of Christian 
conscience—is surely not a Christian method of achieving ends, even though 
the ends be good in themselves. : 

(8) The Christian Pacifist chafes under inactivity. But he should remem- 
ber that there are conditions under which it is impossible for him to do little 
other than bear witness. Then it becomes as important to be something as 
to do something. And this witness is important though one be compelled 
to make it without struggle, in a calm and serene way—under State patronage 
so to speak—without the accompaniments of prison, torture and death. 
For his encouragement the Christian Pacifist should remember that the 
history of the Christian Church provides us with many examples of how such 
steadfast witness, without mischievous political action, achieved ends which 
were wholly good, and which no political weapon of an un-Christian character, 
however mighty, could have achieved. Free Churchmen in this country, 
in particular, will remember that it was not the mighty arm of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides which procured for them their religious liberties (for that brought 
only an intolerance of a different order in its wake) but the quiet witness 
and suffering of men like Fox, Bunyan and Baxter, and those who stood 
with them in their struggle. To use the words of Lord Eustace Percy, 
written with reference to John Knox, we may say that, “ of all the teachings 
of history, the dearest is this, that those who seek to realise ideal aims by 
force of law are always unscrupulous and always cruel.” May it not be that 
the greatest temptation of Christian Pacifists at this hour is to use such 
forces, which though at the moment they be illegal, are nevertheless “‘ forces 
of law” and not of “righteous love”’? In the very act of implementing 
their Pacifism, Pacifists may cease to be Pagifists in any Christian sense of 
the term. 

And now four things concerning the Church as such : 

(1) The Church as such cannot identify herself with the national cause 
in time of war, whatever part her members may play in the war. Karl Barth 
was wrong when he urged the British Churches to wage war boldly in the 
name of Christ. This is difficult to grasp when war is being fought for the 
preservation of humanity and civilisation, values which are the concern of 
the Church as much as they are of the State. But, whatever individual 
Christians may feel bound to do as members also of the State, the Church 
as the Body of Christ cannot identify herself with the cause of either party 
to the war without stultifying herself. For the Church is the bearer of a 
witness—the Christian revelation of God—and this witness is incompatible 
with the waging of war. God’s will for man is not war, but peace. War 
comes through the frustration of God’s will by man. The Church cannot 
identify herself with that which is a frustration of God’s will. Furthermore 
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to identify herself completely with the national cause in time of war, would 
be for the Church to deny her catholicity. (That seems to be what happened 
to the major part of the Church in Germany.) She would then be fighting 
against herself. The Church in England is not fighting against the Church 
in Germany. Again, the Church cannot say in time of war what she will be 
compelled to deny when the war is over. The Church’s witness is the same in 
war as in peace. My point is that the Church cannot be a belligerent in any 
war. The Church as such is not at war. 

(2) It follows from this that the slogan, “‘ The future of humanity, of 
civilisation, and of the Church is at stake in this war ”’ is not true. Whatever 
is true of humanity and of civilisation (and as far as humanity is concerned, 
the slogan is of doubtful truth) it is not true that the Church’s existence is 
at stake. The Church can, and has often existed in places where civilisation, 
as we understand it, did not exist. The Church’s Lord is the Lord of history, 
and His resources are not limited to the struggle of might with might. Even 
the Jews of old recognised this truth: ‘“* Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” The Church bears testimony to the unde- 
featable God, and whoever is defeated in this war, God is not defeated. 
That is why it is that the cause of God cannot ever be completely identified 
with the cause of any State. 

(8) But if God is not at war, He is in the war. This is where certain 
idealistic Pacifists make a mistake. And God is not only in the war in the 
works of mercy which are being done, but He is in the war in its most horrible 
aspects. It follows that, though the Church is not at war, she is in the war 
too, if she understand her true destiny and function; actively in the war, 
responsibly in the war, bearing witness to what God is doing. God is in the 
war redeeming the nations from the chaos into which their disobedience to 
His will has plunged them. In this sense God is in the war as judgement, 
and if we be mindful of His will, such judgement becomes the grace of His 
everlasting mercy. The Church, then, does not stand aloof from the war 
because she refuses to completely identify herself with any nationalist cause. 
To think of her as doing so is the mistake both of the super-nationalist and 
of the idealistic Pacifist. Christians have come to see more clearly than in 
former days the negative aspect of this relationship of the Church to war, 
that the Church cannot be identified with any particular nationalist cause. 
They have yet to think out more clearly the positive aspect. 

(4) In thinking out this positive aspect let me offer a tentative sug- 
gestion. It is not true to say that God condemns the war. What God 
is doing in the war is to condemn the sin which causes war. This is God’s 
righteous judgement, but it is not punishment administered from the remote 
“throne of heaven.” God is in the war, and His judgement is the redemption 
of His suffering love, active in the horror which man’s blindness and sin 
have brought upon the world. God takes upon Himself the anguish and 
sorrow of it all in order that He may bring us to repentance. It is this pro- 
phetic witness—the very heart of the Gospel—which the Church must 
declare, both in word and in deed, without compromise. 


W. ROBINSON. 
OVERDALE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 


CECIL NORTHCOTT, M.A. 
Home Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 


THE missionary enterprise of the Christian Church has reached an important 
stage in its history and development. It is 150 years since the Protestant 
Churches in this country experienced their re-birth of missionary zeal, and 
some estimate of the achievement of those years is not only a salutary his- 
torical exercise but a useful guide to the future. 

It was in this country that the potent device of “ the missionary society ” 
was shaped during the Napoleonic war period. William Carey’s main 
achievement, for instance, was to confront ordinary church-going people in 
Britain with the fact of a Christian gospel for the whole world. His per- 
sistency, with many others at this time, made the early nineteenth century 
churches aware of “ foreign parts’ just as Captain Cook had awakened 
Britain in general to an interest in a circumnavigated world. But the new 
device of “‘ the missionary society,”’ popularly supported and drawing on the 
new middle classes for enthusiasm and personal service; had the deep passion 
of an awakened theology and religion as its main foundation. The thought 
of “ millions perishing without the sound of the gospel” gave edge to the 
challenge and provided resolution and comfort to those who offered their lives 
in the enterprise. , 

Dr Hensley Henson nobly summed up the self-giving of hundreds of 
missionaries in his Gifford Lectures, 1985-1986 (p. 245) : 


*“* Missions are, in spite of many faults, a standing protest against 
self-indulgence, cynicism, and vanity. Take away foreign missions from 
the recent history of Britain, and you would have robbed that history 
of its purest glory. No one can have any knowledge of religious society 
in this country without knowing how noble, unselfish, and courageous is 
the enthusiasm which carries to the end of the earth young men and 
women to whom life in Britain is rich in promise. They go forth under 
no illusions, for the records of their predecessors are before them, and 
those records are eloquent of privation and death. They consecrate 
with their graves the desperate wastes and pestilential swamps of 
Africa, the bleak solitudes of Polynesia, the ice-bound plains where the 
Esquimaux wander, the plague-haunted purlieus of Oriental cities. 
Those graves perish quickly, the rank vegetation of the tropics or the 
all-obliterating snow shrouds them from sight; but the tradition of 
heroism does not perish. It flows ever through the nation, swollen by 
a thousand contributions of personal service, a stream of holy and 
gracious influences, fertilising character, and beautifying life.” 
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This noble self-giving was also a response to the universality of the 
Christian Gospel of which Christian Missions have been a constant expression. 
That fact has been clearer during the last fifty years than it was during the 
first 100 years of missions, but the element was there from the start. 
Professor Foster of the Selly Oak Colleges has put the point concisely in 
Then and Now (p. 122) : 


“For all of us Christian history must be presented as being primarily 
the progress of the Church towards the realisation of its universality. 
Central, and giving meaning to the whole, must be that part of the pro- 
gress which, in every age, brings the Church nearer towards my land 
and me. Africa, India, the Far East, need to be shown more clearly 
each its own main line of interest ; to know that the Church was never 
foreign, was always meant to come to them, and was always coming. 
Men of the modern missionary movement need to know that what they 
are doing is not transplanting a foreign institution, but making up for 
delays, failures, faithlessnesses of the past by helping now some thwarted 
local out-working of the Universal Church—which is the fulfilment of 
the eternal will of God.” 


The outstanding fact of these years has been the growth and development 
of an indigenous Church in every land—feeble in some places, strong and self- 
propagating in others. It would be wise not to “ overpaint the picture ” 
in speaking of the ‘“‘ younger churches,” or to assume that they have arrived 
at maturity in Christian experience. They are the early churches of modern 
times, experiencing now many of the tragedies and triumphs of New Testa- 
ment Christianity. It is an immense fact in contemporary Christian history, 
however, that these churches are there living in the soil and culture of the 
peoples of Africa, India, China and Japan. They are not “of the West” nor 
merely children of western institutions, however influential those institutions 
may still be in their councils. They are children of the gospel, the same word 
of God in Christ which gave rise to the older Christendom of the West. 

An illustration of this growth can be seen in the remarkable increase of 
whole-time native workers during the period 1903 to 1938. Their numbers 
grew from 72,215 to 208,468. Ordained nationals now exceed ordained 
missionaries by more than 10,000. The total number of Protestant mis- 
sionaries declined, during the period 1925-1938, from 28,010 to 27,483, which 
is some slight indication of the growth in responsibility in what are called 
“the younger churches.” In China the missionary staff, during the period 
mentioned, fell from 7,668 to 6,020, while ordained Chinese increased from 
1,966 to 2,196; in India the corresponding numbers are 5,114 missionaries 
and 2,440 Indians. The enormous increase of Christian activity in Africa, 
however, is reflected both in an increase of missionary staffs from 6,289 to 
8,447, and in the increasing number of ordained Africans. 

The Protestant Christian Community, south of the Sahara, has multiplied 
five-fold in the present century, and it is said that, including Roman Catholics, 
seven out of every 100 negro Africans are professing Christians. In India the 
growth of the Church has been phenomenal, multiplying ten-fold in a hundred 
years. In China, too, despite forty years of unrest and internal disturbance 
the Church has grown five-fold since 1900. 
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Figures such as these show that the missionary movement has, through 
all the geographical, racial and cultural complexities of the last 150 years, 
added solidly to the numerical and spiritual wealth of Christendom. But 
there is more in this than the counting of heads. The Church itself in its 
various “new” lands has shown itself truly indigenous and evangelistic, 
so that great areas of the world to-day in India, China and the Pacific, “* hear 
the Gospel ”’ from the lips of people who, but two generations ago, were 
‘“‘pagan.”’ One of the most extraordinary instances of this is the Pacific 
island group of Samoa which, in less than fifty years (1831-18738), were fully 
evangelised and had begun to send evangelists to New Guinea. In the quality, 
too, of their leadership, the newer churches have begun to show their worth, 
although in the realms of Christian scholarship their thinkers in Christian 
philosophy, doctrine and ethics have yet to display their gifts. 

But moving alongside the central objective of Church founding has been, 
what may broadly be termed, the humanitarian and cultural aspects of 
Christian missions. They have been called “ second line ” activities, but in 
practice they have grown out of the central purpose of evangelism and 
Church founding. Take for instance the personal place of the missionary. 
He has gone to foreign countries with an entirely unselfish motive and for the 
sake of the people of that country. He has been free from the motives of 
trade and profit, and has cared principally that the people amongst whom 
he works should have the chance of freedom and development. He has 
naturally been the man to expose and denounce exploitation, and much of 
the moral sense of the British people in relation to the “ undeveloped races ”’ 
is due to missionary information. The present colonial theory and practice 
of “ trusteeship ” is an outgrowth of the responsibility which developed in 
the nineteenth century towards native races, and from that has come the 
mandatory principle of the League of Nations. This humanitarian purpose 
was expressed by Livingstone in his phrase “‘ Christianity and Commerce,”’ 
which he wanted to see go hand in hand in Central Africa, so that slavery, 
“the open sore,” might be healed. All this has often led to charges of 
“interference ” against missionaries and also the more serious charge of 
disrupting native institutions and customs. Undoubtedly in the early days 
the standard of general and specific education was not high amongst mis- 
sionaries, but in recent years some knowledge of anthropology has usually 
been required, and on many mission staffs there have been recognised authori- 
ties on the traditions and lore of particular peoples. 

The critic of missions too often dubs chem as “ imperialistic.” It is true, 
of course, that the great missionary expansion of the nineteenth century 
happened to coincide with a colonial expansion, and that in some places the 
first ‘“‘ white setclers ” were missionaries. But no serious student who has 
noted the early attitude of government to missions; the resentment with 
which traders and farmers regarded missionaries ; the obloquy which mis- 
sionary pioneers had to endure, especially in South Africa, would maintain 
that they promoted imperialism. One instance which might afford some 
evidence for the “‘ imperialist ” theory is the occupation of part of the Island 
of New Guinea in 1884, where the missionary pioneer, James Chalmers, by 
his influence with the people, undoubtedly paved the way for the British 
protectorate. But Chalmers realised that unless a settled government was 
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established the prospectors for gold, oil and rubber would soon be in control 
to the detriment of the people. The new government took over the missionary 
“ methods of friendship ” with the people, and the recent brilliant administra- 
tion of Sir Hubert Murray was a splendid example of colonial methods at 
their best. Murray often expressed his indebtedness to the pioneers and was 
a close co-operator with missions all his life. 

The educational commitment, too, of Christian missions has grown 
enormously in recent years. Whole territories of the African Continent, 
such as Uganda, Nigeria and the Gold Coast commit their elementary educa- 
tion to missions, and in India, which is still 90 per cent. illiterate, the tre- 
mendous educational efforts of Christian missions were the first in the field. 
It is estimated that one-quarter of the primary education of India is being 
done by Christian missions, and that the highest rate of literacy in India 
28 per cent., is among the Christian community. If it had not been for the 
steady persistency of Christian missions during the last 100 years it is almost 
safe to assume that nothing would have been done in India about women’s 
education until very recent years. 

In China the smallness of the Christian Church has not prevented it from 
having a significant influence on the national life. The Christian character 
of both General Chiang-kai-Shek, his wife, and many members of the Govern- 
ment have been a notable strength to the Chinese Church. The extraordinary 
development of “ industrial co-operatives ’ by which China is not only replac- 
ing some of her lost industries, but is learning the power of the democratic 
group, began in the local experiments of Christian missions. Out of the thir- 
teen Christian universities in China eleven have moved into the Far West 
and have contributed notably to the maintenance of Chinese morale. They 
have enrolled 9,000 of the 50,000 college students in China, and out of the 
United Aid to China Fund collected in this country, Madame Chiang allocated 
£25,000 to them. There is astonishing demand, too, for Christian literature 
in the new Free China. One successful venture is the fortnightly eight-page 
paper, The Christian Farmer, which has 80,000 paid subscribers in rural areas, 
and new subscriptions coming in at the rate of fifty aday. In medical service 
China still depends largely on the Christian enterprise. Out of 867 civilian 
hospitals in all parts of China, 274 are maintained by missions, of which 
sixty-two have been destroyed during the war, or forced to close. 

China, like all parts of the world, has learned immense lessons from this 
far-reaching self-giving of the Christian Church, and it is significant that the 
word “service” was coined by the Chinese Church and presented to the 
nation as a dynamic word from which China might learn much. 

Out of this vast outpouring in evangelism, church building and humani- 
tarian service, the Church itself has benefited enormously. It has learned in 
an infinite number of ways to co-operate, and to recognise the worth of all 
branches of the Christian Church. It was the missionary movement which 
taught the Church the real meaning of the word “ universal ” as applied to 
the Christian message, and gave that word a practical meaning. Through the 
great series of World Conferences beginning at Edinburgh 1910, and leading 
up to Madras, 1988, the fact of a wcrld Church has slowly evolved and become 
& reality in world affairs. Its supra-national or ecumenical character has 
been made clearer even in war time, when it alone has been able to speak 
across the frontiers of nationalism and the barriers created by war. 
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But there has been another and perhaps even deeper lesson learned— 
the need for unity in face of a wold largely pagan and turning fiercely to 
other gods. In nearly every land of the “ younger churches ”’ there is some 
movement towards unity of which the most far-reaching is the South India 
scheme now approaching a decision after twenty-two years of prayer and 
thought. That pressure for unity has been felt and responded to in the older 
lands of the West, and especially in Britain, where the new British Council 
of Churches is an earnest.of the will to co-operate on the part of all sections 
of the Church. 

Many of these factors—the habit of planning and thinking together ; 
the’growth of the unity movement; the emergence of leadership in the 
younger churches—are important when any forecast is made of the kind of 
activity which the Universal Church will find possible in the post-war world. 
There will be, as Dr William Paton has pointed out (and I am greatly indebted 
here to his recent writings on this point), a vast amount of moral and national 
chaos in most countries ; an enforced planning both political and economic ; 
an intensified nationalism and “ other problems in Africa as African con- 
sciousness develops, and the need for more advanced political and economic 
programmes in Africa is accepted by colonial powers and by international 
authority.” 

Christian planning has to be done in a real world, and no amount of 
spasmodic, or unilateral missionary work, however devoted, is an answer to 
the world’s needs. It is obvious that the possibly reduced sources available 
in the West will need to be most wisely used for the sustenance and growth of 
the younger churches, There will be big demands on the humanitarian 
services—in education, medical and social services—which the Church can 
render, especially in Abyssinia, China and the Near East. A great deal of 
competent thought and action needs to be done on the economic basis of the 
Church to find a ministry that can be supported in Asia, where poverty- 
farming barely gives a living to most Church members. Again missions and 
the Church must reckon with greatly enlarged programmes of social service 
by re-invigorated Colonial Governments, and it will be their task to see that 
these programmes are not only shaped according to Christian principles, but 
that Christian people co-operate in running them. Another immensely 
important problem, too, which is waiting to be tackled comprehensively, is 
the adequate provision of Christian literature in a world which is eagerly 
demanding books to read. 

These are some aspects of the great tasks awaiting the missionary enter- 
prise of the Church. Most of them were debated and plans made to meet 
some of them at the Madras meeting in 1988. The war has only sharpened 
the real issues they raise. They can be faced only by a truly Universal Church 
which is alive to the central task of evangelism, and which also believes that 
it is only at the beginning of its real missionary task. For the first time in 
its history the Universal Church has, at any rate, a partial opportunity of 
surveying its whole task and beginning on it as a unity. The great maps— 
even if confused in their drawing—are now available, and we shall do well 
to keep them open in the post-war world, and to remember that God has in 
history often chosen small and obscure groups to work His will. 

CECIL NORTHCOTT. 


LonpDoN. 
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THE VAGUENESS OF GREY EMINENCE. 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 


In a time such as ours men, as they consider what brought Europe to this 
pass, ask themselves if this is not God’s judgement on their faults, if there 
is not behind the war an epidemic of the soul, an infection which has diseased 
the mind and spotted the character of men, not merely in Germany, but 
perhaps elsewhere. Is there not in short something the matter with their 
religion ? This disquiet is doubtless the chief reason for the wide success 
of Mr Aldous Huxley’s book, Grey Eminence, a book which makes no reference 
to current events, but concentrates an attack on Christianity in a study of 
the man to whom we owe for the power behind the throne the expression 
Eminence Grise —the Franciscan priest who acted as secretary to Richelieu. 

Everyone knows that Richelieu though a Cardinal put France first, and 
more a Frenchman than a Catholic encouraged a Protestant combination 
against the Habsburgs for the Thirty Years War; but the Pére Joseph, 
who seconded this policy of unscrupulous nationalism, adds to it the com- 
plication of a great attempt at self-sacrifice and the assiduous practice of 
advanced and ordered prayer. He lived in fact two separate lives, and in 
his practical life put patriotism before religion. For this Mr. Huxley rightly 
condemns him ; but the writer confuses that point with several others, less 
indisputable: ignoring not only Richelieu but all the excessive nationalism 
and claims for sovereignty which had been disturbing and dividing Europe 
since the time of Henry VIII, of Charles V, and of Francis I, he lays the 
blame for the disastrous result not on sovereigns, not on trading routes and 
economic ferment, but on the development of Catholic mysticism, and indeed 
on the nature and dogmas of Christianity. 

The theory is novel ; it is ingenious. On what is it founded ? Mr Huxley 
suggests that the true religion by which alone Europe could have been saved 
is a “ theocentric mysticism,” by which, to speak frankly, he means, if not 
the Nirvana of the Buddhists, the system of the Vedas; he urges that the 
idea of vicarious suffering, which is inherent in self-sacrifice, is demoralising, 
and that the only way of salvation is to turn away from Christ, from His life 
at Nazareth, from His Cross. The implication for the present is obvious ; 
the Christian ought to be more like the Buddhist. 

This doctrine of Mr Huxley, as the publishers proclaim on the cover, 
certainly “‘ bears the imprint of his critical and audacious intellect.” It 
does away with the whole idea of a Redeemer, of a Christian religion and a 
Church. It never actually says that these ideas must go; on the contrary, 
it is accompanied by praise of certain Christian mystics; but it draws a 
sharp contrast between the Dionysian mysticism culminating in St John 
,of the Cross, and the mysticism of personal love to Christ which proceeds 
through the seventeenth century to the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Such a distinction, however, is an invention of Mr Huxley’s own. 
When brought into relation with Dionysius and his followers it collapses. 

Indeed, Mr Huxley begins by a fierce attack on two of Dionysius’s own 
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works ; he accepts only the two treatises, Mystical Theology and The Divine 
Names, where, according to Mr Huxley, the author “ sets forth the mystical 
tradition in its most austere vedantic form.” Mr Huxley ignores the many 
passages even in these two treatises which deal with Christ as the Word, 
and would leave the reader with the idea that they are no more Christian 
or Catholic than the Vedas. The plain fact is that they were a fountain of 
Catholic theology. They were used as such not only by St Thomas Aquinas, 
by Dante, and by a great succession of medieval monks and friars who 
lived in the full current of Catholic life, making much of the Blessed Virgin, 
and centring their mystical lives on Christ, with the Mass as their central 
act of worship. . From all this great succession of mystics, Ruysbroeck, 
Hugh and Richard of St Victor, Thomas a Kempis, Denys the Carthusian, 
Mr Huxley takes only one example, The Cloud of Unknowing, which does 
indeed say little of Christ and confines the essential mystical act to “ a naked 
intent stretching ” towards the Godhead. 

Mr Huxley gives a long account of The Cloud of Unknowing, and most of 
it is correct. In this account, on p. 54, we find this sentence: “‘ There is no 
Christian, whatever one may say, who is not bound by the duties of his 
profession at the baptismal font to undertake the study and practice of 
mystical theology.’’ This view is one that has been strongly contested, and 
certainly needs strong support from authority. Mr Huxley’s authority is 
“ Father Leén, or St John, an eminent contemporary of Father Joseph and 
of Richelieu.” But again he is not quite accurate. There were, of course, 
two separate Spanish mystics who died some fifty years before Father Joseph, 
both of them in 1591. One was Luis de Leén, the other St John of the Cross. 
St John was a Carmelite, Luis de Leédn was an Augustinian. Neither of 
them is responsible for this sentence ; the writer of it was Pére Léon de St 
Jean, a Carmelite, who gave Richelieu his last absolution. 

On p. 82 Mr Huxley, accuses Bérulle of revolutionising mysticism from 
within. He draws a sharp distinction between Bérulle and St John of the 
Cross ; he says that “ theocentrism ” was traditional among mystics up to 
the time of St John of the Cross. Such sentences show ignorance of the 
milieu in which St John of the Cross grew up. He was educated by a Jesuit ; 
he was trained in the great school of theology at Salamanca inaugurated by 
Vitoria, Melchior Cano and Domenico de Soto; while still a young priest, he 
fell directly under the influence of the greatest mystical genius of the time, 
Santa Teresa, who had a particular devotion not only to the Child Jesus, 
but to St Joseph. It is of course true that in his mystical treatises he never 
speaks of any of these particular devotions, and that he recommends the 
mystical exercise of contemplation to which, following Francisco de Ossuna, 
he gives the name of “ The Dark Night.” But St John of the Cross, who 
modelled himself upon the Song of Songs, wrote his treatises to explain 
mystical poems which are as personal as any that can be found; the most 
famous ends with this stanza : 





Oh stay and let me rest 

My cheek upon thy breast. 

All ceased for me as there, 

Released I all my care, 
the lilies fair, 

In that oblivion blest. 
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But he could go much further than that : 


Escaping from the curls that deck 
My head, one hair that falling to my neck 
Found there its fluttering rest. 
Joined to one glance, when eye met eye, 
*T was straightway all enough to tie 
Thee captive to my breast. 


The sense is mystical, of course, but it would be enough to prevent a writer 
less impetuous than Mr Huxley from citing the poet as an example of a 
mystic whose mysticism was wholly emancipated from “ personalistic 
theology.” St John of the Cross was, in fact, always referring back to the 
Song of Songs and the doctrine of the Trinity; and this is the mystical 
tradition of the Catholic Church, which allows every stage of development 
from the use’ of images, and simple anthropomorphic conceptions, which are 
inevitable in childhood, to the most abstruse and metaphysical speculations, 
to the hardest exercise of logic, and to the dark night of loving contemplation. 
All find their harmonious place in a scheme which sets out to teach and to 
unite in one body souls in very different stages of development. 

If this is true of the Church as a whole it is true of the Society of Jesus, 
and of its founder. His exercises do not begin with mysticism, but they may 
well induce it at the end; and he himself had finally the most profound 
mystical experiences ; it was a Jesuit, Caussade, who developed Abandon- 
ment to Divine Providence as a spiritual method. Mr Huxley evidently 
does not quite understand the Jesuits. Many sweeping accusations have been 
brought against that powerful order; some have been confuted, but, until 
Mr Huxley wrote, no Jesuit had to face the accusation that his order, believing 
in three gods, denied the fundamental dogma of the faith it was purporting 
to defend. 

It is, of course, true that certain mystics had become absorbed in their 
contemplation of essential Godhead ; and some, such as Francisco de Ossuna, 
had recommended the way of prayer to turn from all imaginations and 
memories to an act of adoring communion with the God of Love ; but is it 
not too sweeping to say that from 1700 to 1900 “* mysticism disappeared out 
of the Catholic Church”? It ignores the fact that St John of the Cross was 
canonised in 1726; it ignores the life of the religious orders; it ignores the 
constant renewals in France and Germany from the time of Lamennais, 
Lacordaire and Gérres ; is it not even more absurd to say that among the 
many causes of a decline in mysticism, which went with a decline of all kinds 
of Christian life, the Bérullian revolution must take an important place? On 
the contrary, it led at once to a great revival. We find a very different 
account of the culmination of Spanish mysticism and its subsequent history 
in the work of Professor Allison Peers and Sefior Sainz Rodriguez. 

With his strong preference of Buddhism to Christian mysticism, it is 
natural that Mr Huxley should praise the Quietists. ‘* The real objection to 
the Quietists,” he says, “‘ was that they were continuators of the great 
Dionysian tradition of mysticism, whose last great representative had been 
St John of the Cross.” But that was not the real objection to the Quietists, 
It was that they were a revival of the alumbrados or illuminists of whom 
there had been many in Spain before and during the life of St John of the 
Vou. XLI. No. 3. 9* 
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Cross. Mr Huxley’s sentence ignores the distinction between quietism and 
the prayer of quiet, the state of receptivity and adoring calm, which was the 
passive contemplation so much commended by Santa Teresa and St John of 
the Cross to all who could attain it; it is true that John had upbraided not 
the illuminists but those directors who, knowing nothing of the prayer of 
quiet, confound it with illuminism. The prayer of quiet is commended by 
mystics as the most fruitful and precious of all activities ; but even the highest 
and holiest can be made the subject of error and excess ; and the Quietists 
passed over the line of safety. In such a high state of the spiritual life, even 
a small error, a small excess is dangerous; and beautiful and for the most 
part correct as Molinos and Madame Guyon were, it was safer to keep to 
those like St John and Santa Teresa, who gave very precise, very enthusiastic 
and very advanced teaching about the prayer of quiet without their going 
too far. 


‘“‘ The nineteenth century could tolerate only false ersatz mysticism— 
the nature mysticism of Wordsworth ; the sublimated, sexual mysticism 
of Whitman ; the nationality mysticisms of all the patriotic poets and 
philosophers of every race and culture from Fitch at the beginning of 
the period to Kipling or Barrés at the end.” 


Such is a typical sentence of-Mr Huxley. Who was Fitch? Is it the Benet 
Fitch of Canfield of whom he writes so much—and so eagerly—or is he really 
talking as the sentence suggests of the nineteenth century—meaning Fichte ? 

It would be interesting, also, to know what Mr Huxley means by “ the 
sublimated sexual mysticism of Whitman.” The erotic side of our psychology 


has furnished many an analogy to true and sublime mysticism, as we have 


seen already in the case of St John of the Cross. Whitman knew the sense 
of romance in the human body and he had a sense of the infinite; but why 
confuse such combinations with mysticism, true mysticism, as it was so 
precisely expounded by Wordsworth in certain famous passages? Such 
passages are no more false than Plotinus or Proclus are false. And it would 
indeed be strange if Mr Huxley calls them false because, though intensely 
religious, they are no more personal than the Vedas. 

When the publishers talk of this book bearing “‘ the imprint of Mr Huxley’s 
critical and audacious intellect ” they are not mistaken. His criticisms are 
certainly audacious. In an extremely subtle and arcane subject, Mr Huxley 
is content with hasty study and facile generalisations. He grasps the great 
truth firstly that excessive nationalism is incompatible with spiritual 
Christianity ; and secondly, that the prayer of quiet, or contemplation, is a 
supreme Christian exercise. But “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
and Mr Huxley’s knowledge of Christian mysticism is little indeed. The 
danger is obvious. Impressed by the audacity of his self-confidence, thousands 
of readers have been misled as to the true nature of Christian mysticism, to 
the real remedies which the Church, as a result of a thorough knowledge of 
the disease, proposes for excessive nationalism ; and not a few have been 
persuaded that they can learn more of Christianity from Mr Huxley than they 
can from the Church, the Bible, or from Christ. Both he who persuades and 
they who are persuaded have, no doubt, excellent intentions. But the results 
are unfortunate. If the blind lead the blind, both may fall into the ditch. 
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Mr Huxley has not quite understood the warning given in his own words : 
“To oversimplify is fatal.” 

As we have seen, he implies a contrariety between St John of the Cross, 
to whom we shall refer as San Juan, and Wordsworth; but the connection 
between these is closer than is generally understood. 

From Santa Teresa, San Juan came in touch with the Franciscan spirit, for 
no one had more influenced Teresa than Francisco de Ossuna, who was both 
a profound mystic and a graceful writer. He had a frank and open delight 
in creation, comparing love to all the creatures he saw. Ifa man loved, that 
for Ossuna was enough. Song, joy, and the beauties of sense, like flowers 
and music, urge the mystic towards the love of God, perhaps without him 
realising it.1 And if we would turn this natural pleasure into heavenly love, 
and hear the secret voice which calls us to the love of God, we should regard 
created things with eyes as chaste and pure as those of the faithful bride 
when she regards the jewels which are given her to awaken within her a 
love for him who gave them ; she sees in them more truly the giver than she 
sees the jewels themselves.?, Both Ossuna and Bernardino di Laredo found 
this doctrine on Hugh and Richard of St Victor and on Dionysius, but they 
also knew St Thomas.* 

St John of the Cross, in very searching passages in which theology leads 
us to mystical contemplation, connects the love of Creation with his worship 
of the Trinity in Unity. 

His teaching is that God’s scheme is a hierarchy, for all things in the world 
are related to God in Christ Who in His Incarnation exalts them all into 
Himself. The creatures, says San Juan, are as it were traces of the passing 
of God, for in them He has left pointers to His greatness, power, wisdom 
and other perfections. But the creatures are the lesser works of God, Who 
made them as it were in passing. The greater works, wherein He revealed 
Himself most clearly and to which He paid most heed, were those of the 
Incarnation of the Word and the other mysteries of the Christian faith. Now, 
according to the Christian faith, in the Incarnation God and Man are one 
Christ, not by conversion of the Being of God into flesh, but by taking the 
nature of man into the Divine.’ As Fray Juan read day by day in the Missal, 
God, who had marvellously formed the nature of man, by ways yet more 
marvellous had redeemed it that man should be a partaker of the dominion 
and glory of God.* But since man is within the realm of nature, and mirrors 
the realm of nature in his mind, and thus assimilates it, therefore, when 
Christ accepted human nature into His own, He raised all creation to take its 
part in His Divineness. In the words of San Juan: In uniting Himself with 
man, He united Himself with the nature of them all. This is expounded 
with precision in The Song of the Spirit ; 


** The Son of God is the brightness of His glory and the express image 
of His substance. It must be known, then, that God looked at all things 


1 Tercer Abecedario, trat XVI, Ch. V, para. 498 b, and Ch. IX, para. 500 a. 
* Tercer Abecedario, trat XV, p. 500 a. 

* Etchegoyen, Sources de Sainte Thérése, p. 181. 

4 C.E.V. 3. Allison Peers II, 49. 

5 Athanasian Creed. 

* Roman Missal, Offertory prayer. 
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in this image of His Son alone, which was to give them their natural 
being, to communicate to them many natural gifts and graces and to 
make them finished and perfect, as he says in Genesis in these words : 
‘God saw all things that He had made and they were very good.’ To 
behold them and find them very good in the Word His Son. And not 
only did He communicate them their being and their natural beauties 
when He beheld them, but also in this image of His Son alone He left 
them clothed with beauty, communicating to them supernatural being.” } 


This was when He became man, for when He thus exalted man into the 
beauty of God, in uniting Himself with. the nature of all creatures, He conse- 
quently exalted them all into His Being and Glory. 


‘“* And therefore this same Son of God said: ‘ I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things unto me.’ And thus in this lifting up 
through the Incarnation of His Son and in the glory of His resurrection 
according to the flesh, not only did the Father beautify the creation in 
part but He can say, He left them all clothed with dignity and beauty.” } 


So much was Catholic philosophy ; it was the logical conclusion to belief 
in the Incarnation and Ascension of the mysterious Second Person of the 
Infinite Trinity. It elaborated the words: “ It was the good pleasure of the 
Father that in him should all the fullness dwell : and through him to reconcile 
all things . . . whether things upon earth, or things in the heavens.” * But 
to this corollary Mysticism immediately added something more. It added a 
revelation of God in nature by the communion of loving admiration of the 
excellence of creation. As San Juan said : 


** After all the philosophical doctrine, I will go on and speak rather 
with the heart and faculties of a mystic ; in the vivid contemplation and 
knowledge of the creatures, the soul sees with great clearness that there 
is in them such an abundance of graces and powers and beauty, with 
which God has endowed them, that, as it seems to the soul, they are all 
clothed with marvellous natural beauty, derived from and communicated 
by that infinite supernatural beauty of the image of God, whose beholding 
of Him clothes the world and the heavens with beauty and joy, just as 
does also the opening of His hand: Thou openest thy hand and fillest 
all things living with blessing. And therefore the soul being wounded 
in love by this trace of the beauty of her Beloved which she has known 
in His creatures, yearns to behold the invisible beauty.” ® 


This passage explains with perfect precision the mysticism of nature and 
the mysticism of love. It harmonises Juan de la Cruz not only with Words- 
worth, but also with Donne, with Vaughan, with Treherne, with Coleridge. 
But none of them even approached such masterly precision. That in words 
which have both the rhythm of music and the pattern of art mysticism turned 
to poetry we have long known. It needed a poet’s combination of mysticism 
with theology to make the Christian reasons for it clear and distinct. 


1 Allison Peers, Works II, 50, Cantico Espiritual, V. 3. 
® Colossians i. 19. 
* C.E. v. 5. Allison Peers, IT, 50, 51. 
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St John of the Cross is not only a mystic; he is a mystic of impeccable 
orthodoxy ; he has lately been declared a ‘‘ Doctor of the Universal Church.” 
And it is of no small importance to make it clear that far from preaching a 
doctrine of “ all or nothing ” in mysticism—the words are the title of a book 
by M. Jacques Maritain, which may have misled Mr Huxley—he saw the 
place of Creation in the spiritual life and prepared for that appreciation of 


woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills 


which led Wordsworth to his famous descriptions of mystical experience, 
culminating in the lines : 


Rapt into still communion which transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His soul was a thanksgiving to the Mind 
That made him: it was blessedness and love. 


And he gives us a béautiful simile of the prayer of quiet in another stanza 


little known : 
With hearts as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight glistening 
Or mountain rivers when they creep 
Along a channel, smooth and deep, 
To their own far off murmur listening. 


It is of no smal] importance to vindicate the safe spirituality of Wordsworth ; 
it recalls the admirable lectures given long since by Stopford Brooke on 
“Theology in the English Poets.” For every Englishman who reads The 
Cloud of Unknowing or Benet of Canfield, hundreds read Wordsworth and 


learn from him the inner wisdom. And they will understand him better 
when they remember that in his Ode to Duty he insists that moral balance and 
self-sacrifice are both the vindication and the fruit of mystical experience. 
Religious exaltations without these will not cure Europe of its ills. There 
is as much need of sane morality in international relations as there is of lofty 
inspiration from men of the spiritual life. 

Yet Mr Huxley, we repeat, was right and timely when he pointed to the 
sad example of his Eminence Grise. It is not the function of Christian leaders 
to condone, still less support, the campaigns of bellicose nationalism ; that 
is indeed the cardinal error : but rather to look for those principles of justice 
which both within nations and among them are the only foundations of 
order, and which even from this pass could quickly lead back Europe from 
starvation to well-being. But if on this point Mr Huxley is sound, his sound- 
ness helps little. His preference of the Vedas to the Bible will convert few, 
but it will induce many to slacken an already feeble hold on the only forms 
of religion from which they are likely to learn what any mysticism is, or any 
national morality. Few of his readers will attain to the prayer of quiet ; 
many, after a period of self-congratulation, will be vaguer than before. 


ROBERT SENCOURT. 
HAWARDEN, 
Norts WALgs. 





SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
ANOTHER ESTIMATE. 


LADY LEES. 
Chairman, Bournemouth Branch, World Congress of Faiths. 


Lapy YOUNGHUSBAND has helped me to write this article which she feels to 
be a true portrait of Sir Francis, Many of his friends felt that the article 
in the October issue, 1942, misrepresents both the man and his works. 

So far from not having belief in a personal God, Sir Francis’ whole life 
and thought was worked out to prove to the materialists and the agnostics 
of his day the logic and the joy of belief in God, the supreme personification 
of the Universe. The officers and men who knew Sir Francis best, and who 
served with and under him, bore witness to a life linked to God. Not only 
his precepts, but his practice demonstrated the beauty of holiness, and though 
he never preached, his rare qualities could not fail to impress all who had 
eyes to see his undeviating adhesion to those two great commandments, on 
which our Lord said, hang all the Law and the Prophets. When he was 
leaving very young for India, a bishop who had known him from early boy- 
hood and prepared him for confirmation, said to his mother: ‘* You have no 
cause for apprehension. Frank’s nature more nearly approaches the divine 
ideal than any I know.” A truer verdict was never spoken. 

He remained a life-lorig member of the Church of England, and it was as a 
publicly avowed Christian that he founded and led the World Congress of 
Faiths, God, to him, was transcendental, but He was also immanent; He 
was everywhere, but He was also a focal point. There is a pamphlet by him 
entitled 4 New Portrait of Jesus Christ, compiled out of a chapter from his 
book Life in the Stars. Of this extract, the Rev. Albert C. Grier, of New York, 
writes : 

“‘T believe that this chapter is one of the most perfect descriptions 
of what Jesus Christ was and of what each one of us is called upon to be. 
. . . I feel that I can do nothing else this Christmas time so potent in 
bringing in the Kingdom as to present this wonderful vision to the world. 
For Christmas will come as soon as the consciousness of Jesus Christ 
is the possession of man.” 


The revelation of God to man was the passion of Sir Francis’ life, and when 
quite a young man, his diary was already full of plans for using all his oppor- 
tunities, talents and experiences in the service of God, and in further and 
further seeking after Him, and in winning others to Him. The plan he 
made out for himself and from which he never deviated throughout his long 
and adventurous life was to seek God in the study of nature, and especially 
of human nature, and to find Him in Beauty in all its revelations. He wrote : 
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“ The roots of Beauty lie in human nature itself. Beauty is simply 
the successful expression . . . of states of the soul, of the sensations, 
emotions, féelings, impressions, impulses, thoughts, and purposes 
within man.” 


It was characteristic of the man that in order to fulfil his plan of the study 
of God through nature, he completed during his leaves to England thorough 
courses in Biology, Zoology, Botany, Physics, Chemistry, Geology and 
Anthropology, meeting the finest professors of the day, attending lectures 
and making his own researches in museums and in the field. As he wrote in 
his diary, his idea was 


** to learn the general principles and avoid as far as I possibly can being 
dragged into too much detail . . . for the study of science is only one 
part of my work, and that not the most important. My chief work will 
be the study of man and especially the effect of religion. . . . And here 
comes in the feeling that my best work in that line cannot be by study— 
study is too cold and hard. I will keep my mind healthy by studying 
science, and my body healthy by the hard outdoor exercise amidst 
Nature one has when exploring, and I will mix with men, and read the 
best books, see the best works of art, hear the finest music, but my deepest 
religion will form itself intuitively all this time and cannot be obtained 
by study.” 


He believed emphatically in the power of prayer and his own special 
method was to open spiritually to God in the open air, amidst the beauty of 
mountains or the glory of a sunrise, or the vista of a landscape, and in such 
settings to find communion with God—as did Jesus Himself. His favourite 
description of prayer was that written for the World Congress of Faiths by 
Mahendra Nath Sircar in Prayer and Spiritual Experience, especially the 
following extracts : 


‘* Prayer is a spiritual opening. It gives the direct sense of God. It 
is that attitude which brings into play the deepest Being in man. The 
divine life is the best gift of God to Man, It can be earned by making 
oneself an instrument for the expression of divine life, far better than 
by making the Divine the instrument of one’s own calling and demands. 


(Here Sir Francis commented “ I would rather say ‘ ambassador ’ or ‘ agent ’ 
than ‘ instrument ’.’’) 


“‘ Prayer is the true guide, for it produces the attitude of reception . . . 
to feel and correspond to the radiant and beneficent forces at work in 
the heart of creation. Prayer shifts the centre of man’s being from self 
to God, till he feels within himself the presence and force of the cosmic 
urge. By discovering his true self in God, . . . man will emerge into 
superman. The world to-day has grown too materialistic and intel- 
lectual. It needs the power of the integrating force of Love and the 
transforming power of Faith.” 


To Sir Francis, then, man the microcosm was the ambassador of Love (God), 
the macrocosm. 
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His country was similarly an ambassador of God and an agent whereby 


the Kingdom of Heaven might be brought to earth—hence his burning 
patriotism. Of England’s Mission, he wrote : 


“* Vitalising the culture of backward peoples will be our chief work, 
and we should naturally be guided in it by our leading men of art and 
thought. But this principal part of our work must not be left only to 
these leaders, Every Englishman, whether he be soldier or civil servant, 
professional or business man, can and should take some part in it. 
Each on certain occasions stands for England. He should, therefore, 
be clearly aware of what England stands for, what are the supreme ends 
at which she aims. And, fortunately, those ends, though stretching 
away to illimitable distances before us, are yet also so distinctly visible 
that anyone can recognise them. Good fellowship, sociability, friend- 
ship, family affection—all that is.included in the word Love; Truth ; 
Beauty ;—these are homely qualities which anyone can understand. 
The important thing is that all connected with our work throughout the 
Empire should recognise the inestimable value of these very simple 
things within the reach of anyone on any day. They should understand 
this so clearly that they should feel in their very bones that it is at these 
supreme things themselves—that England should ultimately aim, and 
that they themselves should stand for when they have to stand for Eng- 
land. The matter of religion will require particular attention. The 
British Empire contains more Mohammedans than Christians, and 
nearly three times as many Hindus, besides millions of Buddhists and 
followers of many different faiths. The policy of Government has been 
to adopt a perfectly impartial and neutral attitude towards these reli- 
gions. And this, with other considerations, has given rise, to the idea 
that the British are an irreligious race and attach no value to religion. 
It is of profound importance that this idea should be dispelled. The 
neutrality of Government should be preserved. But, as a nation, we 
should make and prove ourselves to be the most religious people in the 
world. Only then can our influence be of the best.” 


Those men of many races and creeds who shared with him in his earlier 


days the hardships and dangers of explorations and of frontier life, know 
best how faithfully this ambassador of God made peace through religion ; 
of how he always saw in them their common Divinity ; while in latter years, 
countless outcasts of Europe found in him and in the World Congress of 
Faiths fresh Hope and Faith and Love. 


His visible presence is gone from the earth, but the many works he 


founded are only just beginning; his idealism has been lighted in many 
hearts; they in turn have become ambassadors to carry forward what he 
began. It is of vital importance to the future happiness of the world that Sir 
Francis and his ideals should be fully understood and appreciated, so that 
his work may go forward and increase unfettered by prejudice. 


MADELINE LEES. 


Soutn LytcHet Manor, 
POOLE, 
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SURVEY. OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


_ S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I, Parosorry 


Tue Annual Philosophical Lectures given under the Henriette Herz Trust of the 
British Academy have produced a series of compact and valuable contributions 
to contemporary thought, of which the latest is by Dr C. D. Broad, of Cambridge, 
on ‘ Berkeley’s Argument about Material Substance ” (London, 1942). In § 8 
of the Principles of Human Knowledge Berkeley says that the statement “ there 
was a sound ” means nothing more than “a sound was heard”; “‘ there was an 
odour ” just means “‘ an odour was smelt,” and so on. He sums this up by saying 
that “‘ to exist,” as applied to sensible objects, means nothing more than “ to be 
perceived.” Dr Broad holds that this assumption involves a fundamental error, 
namely, that ‘‘ the structure of all sensations is alike.’”” In the case of a toothache, 
for example, “there is no question of a distinction (within the sensation) of a 
cognitive act directed ‘upon a cognised object and revealing its qualities”; but 
‘in the case of sensations at the upper end of the scale, we see that we can and 
must distinguish cognitive act and cognised object.”” When we examine a cricket- 
ball, for example, qualities like brownness and roundness belong to the cognised 
object and are revealed by the cognitive act ; it is a fundamental error to assume 
that these two factors, distinguishable in the higher sensations, are logically 
inseparable (p. 13). From this point of view, the question raised by Berkeley, and 
his answer to it, is carefully examined. Further comment is not possible here ; 
but on Berkeley’s final conclusion, Dr Broad observes: ‘‘ The suggestion that each 
observable regularity (among our sensations) is due to a habit of volition in God’s 
mind, and that these various conative dispositions are interconnected in the way 
in which the various conations in the mind of a person who carries out a plan are 
interconnected, is not in practice (sic) found to be helpful. It does not enable us to 
co-ordinate the various regularities among our sensations and to predict others. 
But the supposition that each of the observable regularities is due to the movements 
of extended particulars in a single spatial system subject to certain simple laws 
does enable us to co-ordinate these regularities and to predict others ” (p. 22).—In 
Mind (January, 1943) Professor H. F. Hallett concludes his series of articles on 
“* Some Recent Criticisms of Spinoza ”’ with an exposition of Spinoza’s doctrine of 
Morality and Salvation, based mainly on a critical examination of two essays by 
Professor A. E. Taylor in Mind, Vol. XLVI (1937). After pointing out that 
‘* indetermination ”. by mechanistic causes is undoubtedly the presupposition of 
morality, Professor Hallett concludes: ‘ If critics of Spinoza will cease to imagine 
the human mind as a series of states and their ‘ causality’ as mechanistic, and will 
take this imaginative seriality and transiency as imperfections of the durational 
mind and not its native perfection,—as derivatives and not as ultimates,—they 


_ will see . . . that there is nothing actual in this * present life’ that is not derived - 


. . . from eternal reality, finite or infinite; and consequently no durational 
present’ is utterly closed to the eternal. To be is to be active; to be active is 
to be free; consequently nothing that is real is doomed to perdition or saved by 
accident” (p. 23).—In the same number of Mind Professor A. D. Ritchie, of Man- 
chester, raises what is really a philosophical problem of great importance: “‘ The 
Logic of Question and Answer” ; but he discusses it on the basis of a sympathetic 
criticism of Professor R. G. Collingwood’s Essay on Metaphysics (1940). We hope 
that Professor Ritchie will give us a more independent examination of the subject— 
what is logically implied in the possibility of asking any precise question? “ It is 
quite true,” he observes, “ that precise knowledge comes of asking precise questions 
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and in no other way, but the prior knowledge out of which those questions arose 
may have been, and often was, less precise ; it in turn may have been, and often 
was, the outcome of vaguer questions, and these of vaguer knowledge, and so on, 
till we get back to initial questions extremely vague and extremely numerous that 
are hardly more than a reiterated ‘ What have we here?’ Although precise and 
scientifically valuable experience has to be sought out deliberately by means of 
precise questions, primitive experience is to some extent flung at us willy-nilly 
with a minimum of questioning and of presupposition ” (pp. 35-36). These state- 
ments would repay full explication and discussion.—We can only mention here the 
importance of a long review by Professors W. T. Stace and E. Nagel, of the volume 
of Essays (previously referred to in this Journal) on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Alfred 
North Whitehead,” edited by Professor P. A. Schilpp, who “* deserves our gratitude 
for discovering a new mode of exhibiting contemporary thought.”” A year ago 
Dr John Blyth (of Brown University, Providence, R.I., U.S.A.) published a concise 
criticism of Whitehead’s fundamental conceptions under the title Whitehead’s 
Theory of Knowledge, which reminds us of the caustic epigram attributed to the 
late Henry Sidgwick—that the service which a philosopher appears to render to 
‘the plain man ”’ is to “ protect him from other philosophers.” Dr Blyth “ pro- 
tects”’ us from Whitehead. There are real inconsistencies and obscurities in 
Whitehead’s philosophy ; but to accuse him of inconsistency is rather like bringing 
the same charge against Plato, or Goethe; it is not fatal to the man’s work, 
which is too great to stand or fall even on so vital a test as the coherence of its 
avowed premisses.—The principal article in The Philosophical Review (November, 
1942) is by Professor D. S. Miller, of Harvard, on ‘‘ James’ Doctrine of ‘ The Right 
to Believe.’ ’’ James preferred this, as a descriptive title, to the one he originally 
chose for the famous Essay on “‘ The Will to Believe ” (first published in 1896 and 
still living) ; but the alternative title makes no difference to the essentials of the 
argument. James’ primary interest was in the bearing of the doctrine on our 
belief in God. Dr Miller regards the ‘‘ Will to Believe” as a process of hypnotising 
oneself into belief,—that is, deliberately employing processes of a non-rational 
character to produce the state of mind desired ; at the best, it is a will to have faith 
in excess of the evidence. This seems to us to be only part of the truth. It is a 
will to have faith in excess of one particular and limited kind of evidence, namely, 
that of the senses, in order to discover experimentally whether there are not other 
kinds of evidence or verification. Here we see the appropriateness of the term 
‘“* will.” James said that “ faith in a fact helps to create the fact.” This is true 
when the issue is one which depends on our personal action, but not otherwise. 
The will to believe creates, not truth which was unreal before, but evidence which 
did not exist before.—In the same number of the Review Dr J. S. Bixler contributes 
an Essay on “ The Problem of Religious Knowledge,” which is a Jucid and concise 
summary of the questions at issue. The keynote of the discussion is that religious 
knowledge involves knowledge of Ideals which are possibilities in human experience, 
and an interpretation of the world as a whole on the basis of such ideals: ‘* what 
is highest in spirit is deepest in Nature,” and ‘‘ the Ideal and the Real are at least 
to some extent identified, not merely evanescently in our own lives but enduringly 
in the Universe itself” (p. 586).—Under the title Science and Ethics Dr C. H. 
Waddington has published a short Essay of his own in which he restates, not 
without freshness and force, the familiar doctrine that Ethics is a system of rules 
of action derived from the necessary conditions for the existence of society: “ A 
tendency to evolutionary or developmental change is a general characteristic of 
biological entities, including Societies ; and it is certainly true of Western European 
civilisation that the ethical systems engendered within it ... are among the 
agents of this change” (p. 15). Dr Waddington believes that this is a sufficient 
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SURVEY OF- LITERATURE 


“scientific” basis for Ethics. The Essay is followed by comments on it from 
eighteen well-known theologians and other thinkers, with further observations by 
Dr Waddington himself. It seems to us that he has not shown that any ethical 
criterion can be derived from the doctrine of evolution, which can only show the 
continuity in the process of descent with modification. It cannot teach us what is 
good or what we ought to do: it can tell us only what has been, what is, and 
(to some extent) what will be.—The Australasian Journal of Psychology and 
Philosophy (September, 1942), which has come to hand after a long delay in transit, 
contains an elaborate article by Professor J. Anderson, of Sydney, on “‘ The Meaning 
of Good.’ His contention is that ‘* Good,” as an ethical term, is the name of a 
** natural quality ’” which has no “‘ degrees ” and is not an “end.” The discussion 
assumes that this ‘‘ quality ” characterises only relations arising out of the various 
forms of intercourse among human beings. Two critical comments seem to be 
required, though they cannot be developed here. The grounds on which the 
“ relational ” interpretation of Good is rejected are far from clear, especially in 
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. connection with the assumption mentioned above. Moreover, the author is not 


justified in assuming that the “ relational ” interpretation of Good—implying that 
it has “‘ degrees ” and is an “‘ end ”—means simply that it is something ‘‘ wanted,” 
unless we extend the meaning of “‘ wanted’ in a way which makes it the wrong 
word to use.—It is satisfactory to put on record the appearance of what is evidently 
a most adequate translation of Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, by Professor A. M. 
Knox, of St Andrews (Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, Oxford, 1942), with exegetical 
and illustrative notes by the translator. The circumstances under which the book 
was published by Hegel in 1821 were discussed by Professor Knox in Philosophy 
for January, 1940, under the title ‘“‘ Hegel and Prussianism.”—The Romanes 
Lecture last year was given by Dr Norman H. Baynes on “ Intellectual Liberty and 
Totalitarian Claims ’’ (Oxford, 1942). Dr Baynes is well aware of the mass of 
turgid fanatical writing which passes in Germany for the “ philosophy” of 
“ National Socialism ” ; but he considers writings which present what he regards 
as a serious Weltanschauung. The Lecture is full of information.—In his book, 
The Fear of Freedom (London, 1942), Dr Erich Fromm offers what is in effect a 
serious diagnosis of the ethical and social conditions in modern European and 
American civilisation which create in the individual a feeling of insignificance and 
powerlessness. The book is one of those which provide salutary warnings, which 
are not to be disregarded simply because the outlook is portrayed in darker colours 
than the facts justify.—In the first volume of his work, The Modern Democratic 
State (Oxford and London, 1942), the Master of Balliol discusses the essential 
conditions of modern Western Democracy, in the light of a political theory which 
avoids confusing the State and Society, and which leaves a large field to Society as 
embracing “ the life of all those autonomous groups and voluntary organisations 
which the State can sustain and guide, and even direct, but which the State can 
only coerce at the cost of withering them away.” Dr Lindsay is aware of the gap 
between government for the people and government by the people. The more 
complex the life of Society, which the State has to foster, the greater the need of 
experts for the actual work of administration, and the greater the difficulty of 
democratic control of the experts. Students of this book will look forward eagerly 
to the appearance of the second volume. 


II. THEeo.iocy 


The impact of Christian teaching on the more advanced non-Christian religious 
communities is becoming one of the great questions of our troubled times. Dr J. T. 
Addison (of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, U.S.A.) has perceived 
this, and in his historical study, The Christian Approach to the Moslem (Columbia 
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University Press, 1942), he deals with the problem as it presents itself in the different 
Moslem communities in the Middle and the Far East, with frank criticisms of the 
arrogance of imperfectly trained missionaries and the stagnant condition of Oriental 
Christianity. The book is to be reviewed elsewhere in this Journal. In the case of 
Judaism, a similar purpose lies behind Father L. Gillet’s book, Communion in the 
Messiah (London, 1942), with an important difference due to the historic affiliation 
of Christianity and Judaism. The author, a priest of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
and now at Selly Oak College, Birmingham, advocates ‘‘ two main ideas”: “* One 
is .. . that if Christianity has a definite message to bring to Judaism, Judaism 
has also a definite message to bring to Christianity ; the other is, the ‘ communion ’ 
of Jews and Christians, either in the same personal Messiah (this total communion 
is a distant goal rather than an immediate possibility), or in Messianic values 
common to both of them (this partial communion can be reached to-day and 
progressively enlarged).” A large part of the book is historical and well-informed ; 
but the author ends with what seems to us to be a very vague mystical inter- 
pretation of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. The book has a 
commendatory Foreword by the Bishop of Chichester.—We notice in the last 
number of the Church Quarterly Review (October, 1942, p. 114) an interesting 
observation by the Rev. W. J. Phythian-Adams. In reference to the contention 
of Mr J. B. Coates (in his book A Common Faith) that “‘ the supreme value of dis- 
interested creative activity, whether disinterested love or disinterested pursuit of 
truth and beauty ” is an intuition, Dr Phythian-Adams observes: ‘ Love, dis- 
interestedness, the conception of brotherhood and community ... are not at 
all intuitive or self-evident. . . . They are a paradox which could not be demon- 
strated (sic) apart from a Cross, which cannot be lived apart from a Saviour who 
died on it, and which cannot be understood apart from the Dogma of the Holy 
Trinity.”—An important trend of sacramental doctrine in-the Anglican Church 
finds expression in The Ministry and the Eucharist by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow- 
Simpson. Can a lay person “ acting with due intention ” celebrate the Eucharist 
under special circumstances ? This directly involves the question of the priesthood. 
Dr Sparrow-Simpson maintains strictly that the episcopal transmission of ministry 
is of Divine intention, and that non-episcopal ministries merely served a valuable 
purpose “‘ under the conditions of the sixteenth century, in which certain of those 
conceptions of the ministry arose.” He would not (we presume) deny that they 
serve a valuable purpose to-day ; but the vital question is obvious: if no person 
who is not a “ priest’ may celebrate the Eucharist, and no person who is not 
episcopally ordained is a “‘ priest,” then in the event of “‘ Reunion,” a nonconformist 
minister who has not been re-ordained episcopally may not celebrate the Eucharist.— 
In the Journal of Religion (University of Chicago, October, 1942), Dr S. M. Cavert, 
in the course of a timely article on “‘ The Outlook for Church Unity ” dwells on the 
slow pace at which Denominations move “in solving problems of co-operation 
(not to mention real unity)” ; but “‘ the main path of present advance lies in the 
field not of formal union but of co-operation and federation.” He believes that 
‘“* the problems connected with different conceptions of the Church and its Ministry 
and Sacraments are too difficult to be surmounted soon-; . . . little progress has 
beén made in reconciling them.” The author sees the urgency of securing the 
maximum of co-operation in those regions in which “* oneness of faith and purpose ” 
already exist.—The recent Centenary of Didsbury College, Manchester, is com- 
memorated in a centenary volume under the editorship of the Revs. W. B. Brash 
and C. J. Wright, which, though of special interest to members of the Methodist 
body, has also a wider appeal, and reveals “* between the lines * the gradual change 
in theological outlook during the hundred years, with the preservation of an 
attractive evangelical faith. : S. H. M my 
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REVIEWS. 


Talks in a Free Country. By William Ralph Inge, formerly Dean of St Paul’s.— 
London : Putnam & Co.—8s, 6d. 


A THINKER may be defined as one who talks to himself and as comprising, within 
himself, both a thinker talking and a thinker talked-to, which is probably the 
deeper meaning of Renan’s remark that it takes at least two persons to tell the truth. 
In the book before us Dr Inge has spread himself out into a syndicate of talkers, 
one might even say into a Brains Trust, though, happily, occupied with matter 
more important, and in a manner more edifying, than the institution whose incon- 
sequent programmes and indistinct articulations are conveyed to us weekly by the 
B.B.C. It is a delightful feature of these internal colloquies that whatever the topic 
be, from immortality to birth-control, none of the speakers, not even the Labour 
Member, is allowed to talk nonsense ; each talks wisdom after his kind ; none isa 
fool-of-straw put up to be knocked down. The reason is that the speaker, disguised 
it may be as an impoverished aristocrat, an Indian pundit, a London journalist, a 
British Fascist, a College Don, is always Dr Inge himself in one or other of his 
effective approaches to reality : the hands may be Esau’s, but the voice is Jacob’s. 
In the talk on “ Ideals and Idols,” Dr Inge, here speaking in proprid persona, 
informs his visitors at Brightwell Manor (faithfully depicted on the cover of the 
book) that he “‘ undeaned ” himself seven years ago. But the subsequent years, 
we rejoice to say, have not un-Inged him. Whether in the hard shell of a “ Victorian 
fossil ” or the sober livery of a ‘‘ rustic moralist ’’-—both of which he here claims to 
be—he is the same outspoken Inge, the same “ sharp threshing instrument with 
teeth,” appointed by the Lord, who formerly winnowed the chaff from the wheat in 
the apron and gaiters of a Dean. ‘* Churches are secular institutions in which the 
half educated cater for the half converted.’’ ‘‘ Reforms which touch nobody’s 
pocket arouse no interest.’’ ‘‘ Those who expect a new and better world after the 
war are likely to be disappointed.” ‘‘ Within our generation the upper and middle 
classes in England will be financially ruined and no longer taxable. Then the 
working man will be in the position of a parasite that has killed its host.” ‘“*‘ When 
I remonstrated [with the Conservatives for being Socialists] they said they must 
float with the tide. I told them that any dead dog could do that.’ Who can 
mistake the author of these sayings ‘‘ undeaned. ”’ though he be ? 

The title of the book is encouraging, inasmuch as it indicates Dr Inge’s belief 
that we are still living, or at least talking, in a free country, a point on which doubt 
has recently expressed by many, for example by the Duke of Bedford, in his 
article “‘ Do we live in a free country ?” in the Hrpsert Journat for April, 1941. 
And not only by members of the upper class ; for even the poor man’s pig, that 
palladium of his rights and sure bulwark of his liberties, is no longer entirely his 
own to do what he likes with, but must be fed, killed, pickled and eaten under irk- 
some conditions imposed by Lord Woolton. We could wish that Dr Inge had intro- 
duced that poor man as a contributor to one or other of these Talks ; as a ‘‘ rustic 
moralist ’” he could have spoken to the point in any one of them. At all events 
Lord Winterbourne, the impoverished nobleman of the opening Talk, returning 
from a life of public service to find himself ruined by taxation, driven from his 
ancestral seat and compelled to live in a cottage, can hardly have deemed himself 
the free citizen of a free country. Advised by his friend, the Indian philosopher, to 
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find deliverance in contemplating the Eternal Verities, where alone true freedom is 
to be found, he might have replied that this mode of “ escape ” would be equally 
open to him in any country, whether free or not. Epictetus, we are told, was a 
slave. 

Of all the Talks the first goes deepest into the root of the matter. By well 
articulated sequence it leads up to a discussion of the belief in immortality as the 
last mode of “ escape ” from the evils of an intolerable world. To this belief, inter- 
preted in his own way as self-identification with the immortal values of truth, beauty 
and goodness, Dr Inge (here disguised as Bishop Waldegrave) firmly adheres, but 
describes the belief in personal survival as ‘“ peripheral” to Christian doctrine. 
That it has become peripheral in current Christian preaching, even to the point of 
passing out of sight, there can be no doubt—a state of things which goes far in our 
opinion to account for the present emptiness of the Christian churches. But was it 
peripheral to St Paul when he wrote 1 Cor. xv and declared that “ if Christ be not 
risen from the dead then is our preaching vain ” ? Was it peripheral to the Gospels, 
all four of which are prolegomena to the Resurrection? Was it peripheral to 
Dante—to John Wesley—to Charles Spurgeon ? Is it peripheral in the Apostles’ 
Creed ? And what shall we say of Kant’s triad, God, Freedom and Immortality, 
in which Immortality clearly denotes the personal survival of the moral agent 
confronting a moral universe with the demand for ultimate coincidence of his duty 
with his happiness? Our answer to these questions would be in the negative. 
We doubt whether any of the witnesses named—especially the Apostles’ Creed— 
would confirm the interpretation of immortality as self-identification with truth, 
beauty and goodness, or agree that belief in personal survival is not religion at all. 

The second Talk, ‘‘ Miracle, Myth and Mystery,” appeared in the HisBeRt 
Journat for July, 1942, a fact which may be taken as sufficiently indicating this 
reviewer’s estimate of its value. 

The third, “‘ An Urgent Task,” deals with the abolition of war. In this, as in all 
the Talks that follow, we perceive that Dr Inge’s belief in our heavenly citizenship, 
the theme of the first Talk, does not prevent him taking a lively interest in the 
problems that beset our citizenship on earth, as it presumably would do were he a 
Buddhist. Yet, Christian though he is, and notwithstanding the Sermon on the 
Mount, he here gives the impression of a man considerably burdened by those 
anxieties for the morrow which oppress most of us as we look abroad on the affairs 
of this troubled world. ‘I do not look forward to planning with any enthusiasm,” 
‘* nations are seldom well governed for long ” are sayings from which we may gather 
his general attitude to these problems. In the Talk before us we see him “in a 
strait between two ’—between hatred of war, on the one hand, and admiration for 
the qualities of the good soldier on the other ; nor is anything said by any of his 
interlocutors which goes very far to relieve that tension in the rest of us. How to 
retain the qualities of the good soldier while abolishing the wars in which they are 
displayed—that is the problem. Some would solve it by creating an international 
force of fighting men, so powerful for the suppression of war that the war-maker 
would never dare to raise his head. In this way the two birds would be killed with 
one stone—-peace would be assured while the soldierly qualities of discipline, heroism 
and self-sacrifice would be retained—a beautiful arrangement which would open 
the military career to pacifists, and might be compared with a League of Cricketers 
for the suppression of cricket or a Federation of Brewers for the promotion of total 
abstinence. It is noteworthy that this solution, though much in evidence of late, 
is not discussed in the Talk, where nobody talks nonsense, and receives only 
passing reference in the information that Dr Inge’s attitude towards the League of 
Nations, having passed through the stages of faith and hope, has now ended in 
charity. In the upshot we are left without a solution, but are grateful to Dr Inge 
for making the problem so clear. 
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In “ Cradles and Coffins,” the last Talk of the series, we are introduced to the 
problem of population. In this it is impressively argued that a society which has 
no control over the quantity and quality of the human material composing it is 
uncontrolled in regard to everything that concerns its vital interests. ‘* All other 
social problems,” says the speaker of the part, “ fade into insignificance compared 
with this.” We cordially agree. Of what avail, indeed, is all that nomos can do to 
promote social betterment, international peace, security from fear and want and 
all the rest, if phusis all the time is promoting race suicide—as it now seems to be 
doing ? This we judge the most disquieting of all the Talks in the book—so far as 
they concern our citizenship on the earth. But not without a bearing on the citizen- 
ship which is in Heaven. For, if it be true that man is the heir of immortality, in 
any sense of the word, nay, if we are content to affirm the infinite value of the 
individual, who would take responsibility of controlling the number of such beings 
that may come into existence ? In his “‘ inquest on democracy,” Dr Inge reminds 
us how apt the democratic politician is to take advantage of the fact that the 
“unborn have no votes.” Has the eugenist—and the birth-controller—no need of 
the same reminder? In presence of the problem raised by ‘‘ Cradles and Coffins,” 
we confess ourselves bewildered, notwithstanding Dr Inge’s well-balanced discus- 
sion of its many aspects, and are strongly tempted to find “‘ escape” from the 
imbroglio along the lines recommended to Lord Winterbourne by Chandra, the 
Indian philosopher, in the opening Talk. 

“‘ Tradition is not infallible, but is never wholly negligible. This is what our 
young hotheads forget. Their plants have no roots and will soon wither.” At 
these, the last words of the book, our thoughts again fly back, full circle, to its 
opening theme, that of our citizenship in Heaven, of all traditions the inost venerable 
and deep-rooted. We count it a happy ending. 

L. P. Jacks. 

OxrorD. 





Jesus Christ the Same. By James Moffatt, D.Litt., Hon. D.D. (St Andrews and 
Oxford).—London : Hodder and Stoughton.—-Pp. iv, 152. 


THE range and variety, and the value, of the contributions which Dr James Moffatt 
has made to the history and interpretation of early Christian literature, and above 
all, the literature of the New Testament, need no mention here, save that they lend 
special interest to the book before us—a book modest in appearance but rich in 
content—in which he gives what appears to be his final answer to the ever-living 
question, What think ye of Christ ? His purpose is to review in “ historical per- 
spective ” the evidence for the “‘ divine humanity ” of Jesus; and his conviction 
is that the revelation of divine humanity in the historical Jesus was the actual 
source of the inspiration which moved the early Church, and which has been “ the 
same” for vital Christianity ever since. It is evident that the conceptions of 
“historical perspective ” and of “‘ divine humanity ” are the essential conceptions 
in Dr Moffatt’s thesis in these pages : “‘ The intuition of the Church is borne out by 
the perspective of historical research into primitive traditions ” (p. 8). 

We may say that throughout Dr Moffatt’s long years of work on this problem, 
“historical perspective’ has been his guide, from the first publication of his 
Historical New Testament (1902). An effective exposition of what it means was given 
in his Hibbert Lectures on “‘ The Approach to the New Testament ” (1921) ; and in 
the present work it is frankly applied to the interpretation of the person and work 
of Jesus as reported in the New Testament. The primary result of it is thus ex- 
pressed : ‘“‘ We no longer attempt to reach unity in our view of Jesus by any naive 
harmonisation of the texts. We find help in studying the New Testament writings 
apart as well as together. The science of literary and textual criticism is rather 
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disposed not only to welcome discrepant traditions but to believe that some of the 
harmonising expedients may have been in operation prior to the formation of the 
canonical Gospels themselves. Variants become illuminating. So far from 
endeavouring to obliterate or to minimise the idiosyncrasies of the Gospel writers, 
sound research rather seeks to discriminate between the different levels of reliability 
and different stages of insight reflected in the various traditions, showing how these 
might naturally arise out of various interests and by later interpretation of earlier 
data” (pp. 102-108 ; cp. p. 111). 

To read these classical documents in the light of the contemporary life and 
thought in the midst of which they were produced, is no mere antiquarian pursuit. 
To perceive that all four Gospels “‘ show radii being drawn to this or that contro- 
versial issue on the circumference of local and contemporary interests,” and yet 
that ‘ the radii are all drawn from a single Centre,” is a discipline which trains the 
eye to see the reality of Jesus, and at the same time prevents us from reading into 
the record “ more or less sub-Christian notions of a later period” (pp. 13-14). 
What are these “ sub-Christian notions’? They are by no means limited to the 
‘“‘ humanistic outlines ”’ which some moderns “ draw round the central significance 
of Jesus,” and which “ like most outlines of history are out of line with the relevant 
data of the problem ” (p. 11). To these, only passing allusions are made. Not all 
the experiences of Christian people are Christian, but they like to find sanctions for 
them in the New Testament, or, in default of that, they justify them as legitimate 
developments of the faith. In this connection, Dr Moffatt refers on the one hand to 
the attempt to use the Gospels and Epistles as a sort of law book for the Church, 
which ‘“ ends in biblicism ” ; and, on the other hand, to certain extreme forms of 
Catholic devotion, which ‘‘ ignore the New Testament” (pp. 45-46; cp. p. 13). 
More serious still is the historical distortion produced by the assumptions of critics 
like Loisy and Guignebert and the representatives of “the left wing of Form 
Criticism,” who attempt to explain away the historical existence of Jesus, and to 
account for Christianity as the product of a community-life embodying its hal- 
lucinations and hopes in the shape of tales about its supposed founder (pp. 16-17). 
Dr Moffatt refers appreciatively to Matthew Arnold’s verdict on an earlier form of 
this type of theory. The clue to the mystery lay for Arnold not in postulating a 
creative tendency in group-movements, but in the fact that Jesus, as he appears in 
the Gospels, is manifestly above the heads of the reporters. To decide where poetry 
ends and history begins in the several stories, or to gauge the extent to which actual 
reminiscences have been transmuted in certain strata of the Gospel tradition, is a 
problem more delicate and difficult than Arnold supposed. But his perception was 
essentially sound: “all such interpretations presuppose a Jesus who was no 
ordinary person, and to estimate their probability it is necessary to form such an 
estimate of him as will explain why such astounding authority could be attributed 
to him ” (p. 18). 

Dr Moffatt observes that although the four Gospels with their resemblances and 
differences are a unique phenomenon in literature, there are partial parallels in the 
ancient world, particularly in the case of Socrates. Socrates left no written account 
of what he said and did. ‘“* All that we know of him is by hearsay, gleaned from some 
who were in touch with him, though none of them appears to have had any first- 
hand acquaintance with the master in the earlier period of life. Plato the philo- 
sopher saw more in him than Xenophon the versatile soldier of fortune, or Aristo- 
phanes the dramatist. Why? Partly because there was more in the mind of Plato 
than in the other two, more insight, more sympathy with the great sage of Athens ; 
but partly also because, when Plato wrote his Dialogues, he was more interested in 
Socrates than in himself.” It is true that there is evidence of a transfiguring process, 
and in some of the Dialogues Plato is more audible than Socrates, ‘‘ as John is more 
audible than Jesus in certain sections of the fourth Gospel” (p. 29); but Plato 
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never uses Socrates as a mere mouthpiece for his own opinions. From Plato to 
Arrian, everyone who wrote about Socrates did so because he was interested in the 
personality and teaching of Socrates as an influence likely to be of service to man- 
kind ; and so far as historical method is concerned “‘ the early Christians who wrote 
the Gospels were doing neither less nor more when they reported the life and sayings 
of their Lord ” (p. 36). 

From these and other discussions in this book, the author’s fundamental con- 
viction can be clearly seen. The full humanity of Jesus must be allowed for, must 
be.recognised, must be spiritually appreciated, before his divinity can be to us a fact 
of vital religion, as distinct from an acknowledgement of a creedal formula. It is this 
that makes the conception of “ divine humanity ” a genuinely religious conception. 

The most fundamental question, then, relates to the meaning of “ divine 
humanity.” Dr Moffatt not infrequently falls back on the familiar language of 
evangelical Protestant theology. This will appeal to those who are already 
convinced. How far it will appeal to others, is a different question. However that 
may be, we must ask, How is the ideal of ‘‘ divine humanity ” related to the “* two- 
natures doctrine ’’? Dr Moffatt refers to the “ Nicene faith.”” The Nicene faith, 
as distinguished from ‘the formal statements of the creed in its original form, was 
(I presume) the experience of saving power through Jesus Christ, together with the 
conviction that this saving power was no privilege delegated to a created being, 
however exalted his rank, but was an essentially divine act. The definitions of this 
faith in the earlier and later forms of the Nicene creed led, as we know, to the “ two- 
natures doctrine ’’ as defined by the Council of Chalcedon. This, as Dr Moffatt quite 
truly points out, was intended to conserve belief in the real humanity of Jesus Christ 
as against contemporary speculations which seemed to impair or endanger this saving 
truth. But the results of this were not foreseen. Some theologians have been led to 
represent Jesus as speaking, now as man, and now as God; and, in general, the 
Nicene formula led to an insufficient appreciation of the apostolic evidence that 
Jesus invariably spoke and acted within the limits of his divine manhood, and that 
he was one person, not possessed of a twofold personality : ‘‘ that age had no clear 
idea of what we mean by personality, and its language about “ substance”’ and 
“natures ** was more appropriate to things than to personal life : hence a desire has 
arisen to express the truth in more adequate psychological terms, which will not 
suggest a dual personality or an unnatural blending of the divine and the human 
in the Lord’s character ” (p. 42; cp. p. 48). 

We come to the heart of the subject, as Dr. Moffatt sees it, when he recalls the 
saying of Sainte-Beuve (in his Port-Royal) that however exalted truth may be, it 
requires to be made man in order to touch and move men; and when he quotes 
with approval from the late A. S. Pringle-Pattison’s Gifford Lectures on “‘ The Idea 
of God”: ‘* Whatever the Incarnation means, it means at least this, that in the 
conditions of human life we have access, as nowhere else, to the inmost nature of the 
Divine : ‘God manifest in the flesh ’ is a more profound philosophical truth than 
the loftiest flight of a speculation which outsoars all predicates and for the greater 
glory of God declares him unknowable ” (Moffatt, p. 72-76). This is a philosophical 
statement of the conviction which produced James Martineau’s plea for an extension 
of the Incarnation-idea from the person of Christ to the nature of man (Drummond 
and Upton, Life and Letters of James Martineau, Vol. II, p. 481) ; and it means, not 
only God meeting us in Christ, but Christ meeting us in his followers. ‘The latter 
truth,’ Dr Moffatt affirms, “‘is far more vital than is commonly recognised.” 
“ The ultimate triumph belongs to this worship alone (i.e. to faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God); but this is bound up with devotion to the ends and purposes of God 
in our fellow-creatures ” (p. 79). We isolate and narrow the truth of the divine 
humanity in Jesus if we try to hold it without a full recognition of how it is to be 
verified in life. 
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When all this is applied to the facts before us, what do we find ? We find that 
there is a centre of gravity in the New Testament writings, a steady pull upon the 
minds of the historians, which draws them through the differences towards the 
centre ; and the centre is the revelation of God not in an idea but in a Person: in 
a Man who worked and taught through a supreme consciousness of God as working 
in him: ‘‘ The words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself, but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” Here Dr Moffatt finds the source of that 
authority which Jesus from the beginning exercised and made others feel, as when 
he stood in judgement on the central institutions of the nation’s religious tradition ; 
and which made him Judge of the world: “the one safe basis for life is a full 
response to what Jesus has been sent to reveal, and men will be held responsible 
for the side they take in the supreme issue presented by his mission.” 

I have endeavoured, within the limits of this review, to do justice to the two 
fundamental constructive conceptions which Dr Moffatt uses in this book. He 
offers an interpretation of Faith in Jesus Christ which transcends the bounds of 
any formal creed and appeals directly to our rational and spiritual nature. 


S. H. MELLONE. 
EDINBURGH. 





Physics and Philosophy. By Sir James Jeans.—Cambridge University Press, 
1942,.—Pp. 217.—8s. 6d. 


Sir JAMES JEANS has made his own place in the exposition of modern physics, not 
only by his mastery of the subject but also by his very unusual gift of lucid exposi- 
tion. He has, in fact, the power of making the extremely abstruse and abstract 
functions of modern mathematics almost intelligible to the general reader, and, 
where that is hardly possible, at least of making it clear what the physicists are 


trying to say. In this latest volume he does us the very necessary service of working 
out some of the implications of these modern theories for the philosopher, and if the 
conclusions set out in the last few pages seem to be surprisingly meagre, that is no 
fault of the argument. It may even be a fact of some significance that after so full 
a discussion the new physics seems to have so little help to give on the philosophical 
side. 

It is only fair to say that I myself ended my mathematical studies some thirty- 
five years ago, and very much has happened since then. But this book is written 
for non-mathematical readers, and it is by the comments of such readers that it 
can most fairly be judged. The up-to-date mathematician can look after himself. 
It is not our business here to enter into the mathematical debate, but only to note 
its present state, and its consequence for ordinary thinking, so far as its main issues 
are comprehensible. And after a careful reading of this book it does seem possible 
at least to see where some of the problems lie. 

His method, in arranging his material, has really been to write two books in 
one. The first two chapters and the last, in bulk rather more than half the book, 
give his argument in complete, but very non-technical form. The intervening 
chapters give a much more precise and detailed statement of the special material 
which the new physics has made relevant and available, and are much the most 
valuable part of the book to a reader who wants to understand the situation. 
But the reader who desires can pass straight from the second chapter to the seventh, 
and will at least know what conclusions for philosophy Sir James Jeans finds him- 
self able to draw, and also in what respects.other eminent physicists, notably Sir 
Arthur Eddington, do not agree with him. I myself find this non-agreement sug- 
gestive, comforting, and a hopeful sign of future progress. 

Very roughly the argument of the book may be outlined as follows. It begins 
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with a discussion of the respective natures and functions of physics and philosophy, 
taking as a starting point Comte’s famous law of the three stages, under which his 
Positivism outlined the history of all sciences, and estimated their position in the 
hierarchy of development. In effect the discussion is a discussion of the ways in 
which knowledge has become possible, and Sir James Jeans shows how physics 
has more and more detached itself from any obligation to the a priori knowledge 
which has been the main quest of philosophy. In fact it is one of his chief purposes 
to maintain this against Eddington in particular and mathematical philosophers 
like Russell and Whitehead in general. He certainly makes some very telling points 
against Eddington’s arguments that even some of the most precise results of modern 
physics could be established by direct a priori mathematical reasoning. I do not 
think that he succeeds in showing that this is more than an attack on outposts. 
It would not, for example, be easy to apply it to Whitehead’s conception of pre- 
hension, or, in general, of process. 

However this may be, the argument in the second chapter is really effective 
and important. Its main point is the analysis, in the light of modern physical 
conceptions, of Kant’s Transcendental Aisthetic and of the category of causality. 
Here the analysis does seem to be entirely, almost dramatically, successful. Space, 
Time and Cause have all been shown to lose their significance when we pass down 
to the infinitesimally small or up to the astromically great. The fixed laws of 
mathematics appear, in fact, to be generalisations from our experience of a man- 
sized world, and not to have the character, so desired by Descartes and Kant, of 
true a priori knowledge. Thus we are led up to the controversy with Eddington 

_and the problem of the re-habilitation of a priori ideas at the present day. What is 

convincing in this chapter to the general reader is that there is plenty of experi- 
mental evidence, now that we can observe the motions alike of electrons and of 
nebule, for the breakdown of the Newtonian physics, except as a special case, 
valid enough for all practical purposes upon a world such as ours. 

Even so, it should be noticed in passing that the writer tends to confuse hypo- 
thesis and proof. More than once he slips into such phrases as “‘ the theory of 
relativity shows that . .. ,” “the quantum theory finds that...” To a philo- 
sopher such remarks are paralysing. A theory cannot prove or find anything. 
We must find first and then see what theory best fits the facts. Perhaps this con- 
fusion is inevitable in anyone who has really understood the theories concerned, 
since they do so adequately fit the results of observation and experiment. But it is 
a dangerous confusion, and one which may well lead to serious consequences, even 
though those consequences may not appear at once. 

The following four chapters give a more detailed statement of the problem, 
and a most useful outline of the history which has brought the new physics to its 
present position. In this discussion, to me at least, after reading it, two things 
stand out. The first is the very great difficulty caused by differences of terminology, 
and these differences appear to be not accidental but inherent in the divergence 
between philosophical and scientific method. This is well illustrated by an analysis 
of what is meant by saying that an object is red. The philosopher normally means 
that he, or somebody else, sees it as red. The scientist means that it reflects or 
transmits light of a certain wave-length or oscillation-rate. ‘In brief the philo- 
sophers consider we can only see things which are inside our heads, while the scientists, 
following the more ordinary use of language, consider we can only see things which 
are outside our heads.”’ The point is pressed home, obviously with the implica- 
tion that the scientist has the best of it. But the philosopher, even if his language 
is inaccurate, may yet have his doubts. For even if the scientist has the advantage 
of precision, about what, after all, is he being precise ? 

The second point that stands out is the increasing simplicity of the mathematical 
statement as it moves more and more towards what is here called “‘ mentalism.” 
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Unquestionably the four dimensional curved space-time continuum has the immense 
merit of clarity and elegance as a mode of expressing the observed motions of the 
universe. Unquestionably, too, the later, less barely material, quantum conception 
makes practicable certain very simple statements of the nature and effects of what 
we have known hitherto. as energy, force, gravitation, tension, solidity and the 
like. That these simple statements are in fact of two apparently conflicting kinds, 
corresponding to the old particle theory and wave theory, only paves the way for 
a greater simplification still. But this simplification is not a simplification of the 
actual, observed universe of events. That remains just what it was before, complcx, 
inscrutable, with its particular occurrences unexplained. All that has happened is 
that we are now able to give, in increasingly clear and simple terms, an account of 
the framework or pattern of events. And just as Kant’s framework was of the mind, 
the transcendental esthetic and the system of the categories of the understanding, 
so this more modern pattern shows itself unmistakably as mental also. For the 
electron as a particle cannot be projected with a greater velocity than the speed of 
light. But when the electron is viewed as a system of waves, their speed has to 
be measured in terms of the square of that velocity, which is impossible unless a 
wholly mental interpretation is given to the formula. What is indicated, in fact, 
is not the motion of the electron, but simply a probability of finding the electron 
at any given “ point ” in the space-time system which constitutes its being. But 
probabilities are mental constructs. Actual occurrences have no probability. 
They just happen. 

At this point, almost at the close of the physicist’s account of the matter (for 
Dirac’s mathematical statement is hardly more than indicated in this book, and 
cannot be discussed here), we are brought, both in the earlier summary ending with 
the second chapter and in the fuller account which follows, to a statement which, 
to a philosopher, seems almost incredible. This is the formulation, due to E. T. 
Whittaker, of the so-called “‘ Postulates of Impotence,” asserting “* the impossibility 
of achieving something, even though there may be an infinite number of ways of 
trying to achieve it.” Thus it is stated that the theory of relativity may be based 
upon the impossibility of synchronising two clocks at a distance, or upon the impos- 
sibility of measuring an absolute velocity in space. Here, I am afraid, my mind 
sticks. I frankly do not believe, as is here asserted, that the whole theory of thermo- 
dynamics has been built up from postulates of impotence, unless those postulates 
contain implicitly some positive content. And I am sure, not as a mathematician 
but as a very plain philosopher, that the same is true of the main theories of physics. 

Three main conclusions appear in the last chapter of the book. The first follows 
from the principle, accepted and illustrated throughout, that we can have no 
absolute knowledge of the real world. We are therefore driven to probable reason- 
ing and, in particular, to the acceptance for practical purposes of what is here 
called the simplicity postulate. In effect this means that the test of our theories 
about the world is, in the end, their elegance, the neatness with which they bring 

_the observed material into a manageable compass. All the business of general 
and special relativity, of quanta, of waves and particles, is then seen as a simplicity 
of formulation. We may, if we like, remain Copernican, or Newtonian (though, if 
we do, we shall require some additional hypothesis, such as the law that every- 
thing contracts in the direction of its motion), but we do so at our own loss. We 
immensely complicate our mathematics, and that, since it now appears that Plato 
was right in making God a mathematician, is very unlikely to bring our minds into 
line with the mind of God. 

Next, as we have seen already, materialism is beginning to look more and more 
like mentalism, and though the meaning and implications of that change have yet 
to be worked out, it is clear enough that the old hard materialism, bound by rigidi- 
ties of cause and effect, has gone beyond recall. For that we may well be thankful. 
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And, finally, the radical indeterminism which appears when we deal with 
electrons or photons does more than destroy the hard outlines of the theory of 
cause and effect, and this becomes even more clear when we realise that the inde- 
terminism revealed by the mathematical statement “is not a property of nature, 
but of our way of looking at nature.” It has been argued that this makes possible 
a restatement of the doctrine of the freedom of the will. Sir James Jeans, very 
properly, rejects this view, for, clearly, radical indeterminism means chaos and not 
freedom. What we mean by freedom, at any level, is something very different from 
a@ mere presentation of undifferentiated and unpredictable possibilities. ‘* The 
classical physics seemed to bolt and bar the door leading to any sort of freedom of 
the will; the new physics hardly does this ; it almost seems to suggest that the 
door may be unlocked—if only we could find the handle. The old physics showed 
us @ universe which looked more like a prison than a dwelling-place. The new 
physics shows us a universe which looks as though it might conceivably form a 
suitable dwelling-place for free men, and not a mere shelter for brutes.’ No clear 
conclusion is possible as yet, but “‘ there appears to be a case for reopening the whole 
question as soon as anyone can discover how to do so.” 


L. W. GRENSTED. 
Ox¥ForbD. 





Christianity and Civilisation. By H. G. Wood.—-Cambridge University Press.— 
8s. 6d. : 


Tus is a great little book. It contains the substances of six lectures which Pro- 
fessor Wood gave at Cambridge in 1942. Incidentally it is perhaps worth noting 
that the lectures attracted large audiences which grew as the course proceeded. 
This may well have been so for the subject is one of paramount importance just now, 
and is handled by the lecturer in a way that at once compels attention and provokes 
thought. The book as a whole is a vital contribution to the discussion of post-war 
problems and makes it abundantly clear that only in applied Christianity is there 
any hope of a lasting solution. 

In the first chapter, which gives its title to the book, Professor Wood argues 
that in the present war the Axis powers threaten ‘‘ the very basis of our civilisa- 
tion,” which has been built up on ideas of Liberty, Mercy, Justice and Truth 
mediated to us through Greece and Rome but transfigured by Christianity. Hence 
that Christian humanitarianism which profoundly affects all human relations, 
personal, national and international and whose loss or defeat would thrust the world 
back into barbarism. In his second chapter Professor Wood contrasts this Christian 
attitude with the scientific humanism which is now so popular and of which he gives 
4 quite devastating criticism. Science can do a great deal for us, but it cannot by 
itself save civilisation. Therefore ‘‘ the sooner the Christian faith and the true 
scientific outlook form an alliance the better. But it is not only Christians who will 
need to repent of obscurantism and intellectual sloth. Scientific humanists must 
also think again and not mistake the fallacies of naturalism for the findings of 
science.” 

In his third chapter or lecture Professor Wood deals with that historical 
materialism which Karl Marx offers as a complete philosophy of history. The 
success of the Russian revolution has inclined many to look with some favour on 
the Marxist philosophy which has inspired it. But Professor Wood has again no 
difficulty in showing that both in its theory of class warfare and in its account of 
religion Marxism has gone very far astray, and is now as discredited as is the scien- 
tific materialism on which it is based. So he concludes “ the materialist conception 
of history if you take it seriously and honestly is fatal to all worth-while social 
ideals and social hopes. Only by recognising that history is not continuous with 
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nature, that there is in history an ethical and spiritual element which is not derived 
from nature, can you hope either to understand history or to build a better civi- 
lisation.”’ 

The next two chapters are on the Christian co-operative commonwealth and its 
relation to the international order. Here Professor Wood shows himself thoroughly 
alive to the need for a Christian witness in politics and for the freedom of that 
witness from control and influence by the State. If his discussion here seems 
sometimes to be rather academic that is not because he is in any way blind to the 
basic practical needs of the situation. A society planned and ordered on Christian 
lines by all means, but, he asks again, who is to plan the planners. That is really 
the crux of the matter. No stable new order can be built on indifferent human 
material. Moral character both in leaders and in the rank and file is what counts 
most. And there is no sanction for morals so powerful as the Christian Gospel. 

Therefore in his closing chapter, which bears the rather cryptic title ‘‘ Good 
Friday 1942,” Professor Wood goes on to “ stress the relevance of the gospel to 
the recovery and maintenance of our ideals—the importance of keeping very close 
to the fundamentals of our faith if we are to recreate civilisation.” We blame the 
excesses of Bolshevism, Nazism and Fascism for the troubles and sufferings of the 
world to-day, but the cause of them lies much deeper. We are all involved in it, 
for we have all alike sinned and there can be no hope of better things until we all 
repent and turn from our evil ways. ‘‘ God’s remedy for sin is to move man to 
repentance by the sight of one who knew no sin bearing the consequences of our 
sin in suffering and death. The cross is to convince us of our need of forgiveness 
and to make forgiveness possible and actual.’’ Professor Wood is quite uncom- 
promising in his indictment of conventional Christians and of the Church. All 
alike must suffer a sea change before they can hope to change the world. But he is 
convinced that Christianity is God’s power unto salvation if men would but see it 
and put it into practice. Many will regard this as mere optimism and wishful 


thinking, but there is more in it than that. No reader of this very wise little book 
can fail to realise that it offers us not merely a diagnosis of our troubles, but a 
practicable solution if only they will put it into effect. The onus lies with them 
under God. 


W. B. SELBIE. 
Oxrorp. 





The Task of the Christian Church. By Arthur C. Headlam, C.H., D.D.—John 
Murray.—Is. ‘ 


In days of “ yes-men,” the Bishop of Gloucester stands apart as a robust indivi- 
dualist. His Diocesan address appeals to just men resolute not to be swept away 
in the swirling flood now carrying the nation into bureaucracy and into a British 
totalitarianism. Politicians and journalists, with their ear to the ground to listen 
to the thunder of a million-hoofed stampede, will not be in a comfortable posture 
to read this remarkable utterance. Neither will they be comfortable if they stand 
up to study it, for it will shake them out of subservience to the mob-mind. ‘ On 
and on !” is not a wise slogan for a people who are nearing the edge of a precipice. 
The Task of the Christian Church covers many acutely contentious topics. 
They are all approached from one widely accepted general principle, that the 
work of the Church is not to formulate policies of social or economic reconstruction, 
but “‘ to make men good Christians.” In this the Bishop differs not at all from his 
Archbishop, who also declares that “‘ the task of the Church in face of social problems 
is to make good Christian men and women . . . it is of crucial importance that the 
Church acting corporately should not commit itself to any particular policy.” ' 


1 Christianity and Social Order, p. 18 (Penguin Special). 
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Both also agree that good Christians as individual citizens and even as opposing 
political groups and parties should engage vigorously in safeguarding and develop- 
ing, according to conscience and conviction, a Christian civilisation and way of life. 

This principle is plain enough, but probably too fine to be grasped by the popular 
mind. It is not easy to separate, say, ‘the Catholic vote” in a parliamentary 
election in Liverpool, or the policy and tactics of “‘ the Catholic Party” on the 
Continent,*from the policy and tactics of the Roman Church as a Church. Dr 
Headlam is a severe critic of “‘ doles ” and similar provisions of the social services 
of the modern State, and is a defender in the main of capitalism and the competitive 
system. 

It is his policy on education and especially on religious education in the schools 
that will now attract the greatest attention and reward the closest scrutiny. It is, 
as could be expected, keenly and courageously argued without one glance at the 
gallery. For him the wishes of parents are determinative, and he would give a 
square deal by treating fairly the claims of the various churches with full con- 
sideration for minorities. He disclaims any desire for special privileges for the 
Church of England. “ The only just system is to put all forms of religious teaching 
and belief on the basis of equality,” and he maintains that “ compulsion should as 
much as possible be avoided and the duty of the State should be to provide educa- 
tional opportunities and not compel their use.” His attack on’the Board of Educa- 
tion, “‘ inspired always by a greedy desire to get all education into their own hands,” 
is gravely disquieting, the more so because confirmed by his own personal testimony 
as a teacher in elementary schools and universities, and as head, not only of two 
Faculties of Theology, but of Faculties of Arts, Science, Engineering and Medicine. 
He believes that ‘‘ one unified system of national education is totalitarian, and 
takes away all liberty.” ‘‘ Education is something spiritual. It means the impact 
of mind on mind.” 

He describes undenominational religious education as ‘“‘ meaningless ”’ because 
it cannot be “‘ associated with the religious life and worship of a Christian Society.” 
This is an exaggeration and ignores three facts. Such education is pursued within a 
general Christian community subject to the influence of numerous Christian 
denominations, to none of which Christian parents may be attached or wish their 
children prematurely to be attached. (2) Parents and children may be “ religious 
trots,” regular in their worship at various churches, but not identified with any 
particular one. (3) In some places there are organised undenominational churches 
standing for the ideal of a Christian Catholicism in and above all particular denomi- 
national loyalties. If, indeed, we are, as Dr Headlam insists, ‘‘ to put all forms of 
religious teaching and belief on the basis of equality,” then this undenominationalism 
must be permitted its own place upon that basis. 


J. M. Luoyp THomas. 
LLANARTH, 
CARDIGANSHIRE, 





Is Modern Culture Doomed? By Dr Andrew Krzesinski.—Devin-Adair Co.— 
$2. 
Tuts is on the whole a sad and suffering book, written by a Polish Catholic priest 
of some learning who has travelled largely in-the East and conversed with Gandhi, 
Tagore and no doubt many others, and has thus strengthened his own natural 
antipathy to the bustle and mechanism of the modern West, especially of the United 
States of America. One must sympathise deeply with much that he says, especially 
if he has the martyrdom of his own people in mind. It does not appear that he 
has himself gone through the recent attempt at extermination ; at any rate he says 
nothing about it and denounces the Nazis more for their “ monism ” and racial 
heresies than for their more oppressive and horrible faults. He thinks and speaks 
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in fact primarily as a devout and rather mystical Catholic, and leaves on the mind a 
judgement of the present crisis which it may be interesting to traverse from a 
somewhat wider point of view. 

We are obviously living at one of the critical points in history and some of its 
dangerous and unpleasant features are faithfully described by Dr Krzesinski, 
We have allowed the machine to impinge upon and sometimes to dominate the 
human spirit. In one case we have madly, but with the utmost zeal and ingenuity, 
turned a recent useful invention into the most efficient means of mutual extermina- 
tion. Such fits of occasional madness rather than the habitual ‘* materialism ” 
which Dr Krzesinski deplores, seem to be the fault of ascending mankind. For we 
must believe in an ascending mankind, and Dr Krzesinski, as he ends his book as an 
optimist, must agree with us. That man is an ascending being is surely the greatest 
contribution which science has ever made to knowledge. It is biologically unques- 
tionable and one of the achievements of the last hundred years. The ascent of 
mankind from a lower state of being is, however, by no means unbroken, any more 
than the growth of an individual is free from occasional illness and breakdown. 
That we are now, in the collective sphere, suffering from such a breakdown is the 
painful obsession of us all, but it is a bounden duty of every thinking man to survey 
the scene as a whole and not to be deafened by murderous aeroplanes. It may be 
found hereafter that the horrors of the moment veil an extraordinary movement 
forwards underneath. So it was when the Athenians destroyed their homes and 
temples before the hordes of Xerxes ; but they laid the foundations of Greco-Roman 
civilisation. 

There are at least three indubitable points to be put in the account of contem- 
porary civilisation, or social life, which Dr Krzesinski hardly mentions ; except in 
the case of science, rather to disparage it. 

In the first place it is a fundamental truth that science or organised knowledge 
is a glorious and growing achievement—a revelation, if you will—and that it adorns 
this age more than any other. It may be misused as we may misuse our food or 
any other gift, but must be put first among the qualities which distinguish the human 
from other animal species. Next, and equally undeniable, is the present social 
unity of classes, especially‘in Great Britain. This has never been so marked as now, 
and is no doubt largely a reaction to the war. But the war has come at a time 
when the claim—not of equality, which is impossible—but of completely human 
treatment for all members of the community has made itself irresistibly heard. It 
involves no doubt a certain “levelling down.” Refinements and elegancies once 
indulged in by a minority are compensated by commoner joys now spread widecast. 
But we are bound to consider that the balance is on the right side if mankind is to 
realise its social nature and if our country is to pull its decisive weight in the historic 
struggle now shaking the world. This brings us to the last and perhaps the most 
striking of the strong points which may be rightly alleged against the possible 
dooming of our modern culture. Dr Krzesinski does not mention it. There has 
never been before in history so large, determined and well armed coalition of 
nations bent on arighteous and humane cause. No doubt it is the evil of national- 
ism and the extreme barbarity of a section of mankind which have called this 
counter effort into being. But surely a sound judgement will dwell rather on the 
fact that the defenders of the right, the pioneers of humanity, outnumber the 
aggressors by some ten to one. And we cannot but believe that a religious Pole 
such as Dr Krzesinski will rejoice with us that a united Anglo-Saxondom is leading 
a force of regenerated Russians and awakened Chinese to the salvation of the world 
and a fuller and more united humanity. 

F. S. Marvin. 


BaRNET, 
MIDDLESEX. 











